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SYMPOSIUM ON INCORPOREAL PERSONAL 
AGENCY (IPA) 


June 9-12, 1959 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY LABORATORY, DUKE UNIVERSITY 


A SYMPOSIUM devoted to a critical examination of the present posi- 
tion of research dealing with the problem of post-mortem survival 
(incorporeal personal agency) was held at Duke University in 1959 
under the sponsorship of the Parapsychology Laboratory. In addi- 
tion to papers dealing with past and current developments in methods 
and findings directly related to the investigation of the IPA hypothe- 
sis, certain other topics which are relevant but less closely related to 
this general problem were also presented. The editors plan to pub- 
lish the contributions which were more directly concerned with the 
IPA hypothesis, beginning in the present number. 

In the symposium program, which follows, the papers to be pub- 
lished in full are marked by asterisks. 


PROGRAM 


Tuesday, June 9 


11:00 A.M.—Opening Remarks (Dr. J. B. Rhine)* 

Chairman 

“The Evaluation of Non-recurrent Psi Experiences Bearing on 

Post-mortem Survival” Dr. L. E. Rhine* 

3.00 P.M.—“Introductory Comparative Analysis of Some Poltergeist Cases” 

Mr. W. E. Cox 

8:30 P.M.—“Religion and the Preternatural” Prof. H. D. Lewis 
Wednesday, June 10 

11:00 A.M.—‘“Methods of Evaluating Verbai Material” Dr. J. G. Pratt* 

3:00 P.M.—“A Proposed Association Test for IPA” Mr. S. R. Morgan 

8:30 P.M.—“Apparitions” Prof. H. H. Price* 
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Thursday, June 11 
11:00 A.M.—“The Contribution of Studies of Mediumship” 
Mr. W. G. Roll* 
4:00 P.M.—Picnic 
8:30 P.M.—‘‘Mediumship and the Survival Hypothesis” Prof. H. H. Price* 
Friday, June 12 
11:00 A.M.—“The Prospect of a Scientific Solution” Dr. J. B. Rhine* 
3:00 P.M.—Psi Techniques and Games Mrs. Frances Greene 


and Miss Margaret Anderson 
7:00 P.M.—Dinner and Finale 


CHAIRMAN’S OPENING REMARKS 
AND INTRODUCTION OF THE FIRST SPEAKER 


By J. B. RHINE 


In opening the Duke symposium on the problem of incorporeal 
personal agency (IPA, or, as it is more commonly referred to, the 
question of spirit survival) a few words of explanation may help in 
the appraisal of the papers that are to follow. Something should be 
said of the purpose of the symposium, its pretensions and justifica- 
tion. In addition, a little further explanation of the program might 
be given. 

It would, indeed, have been a large undertaking—too large for 
the Duke Laboratory to sponsor—to have attempted to cover thor- 
oughly all aspects of discussion that pertain to this great question, and 
to endeavor to bring to Durham all of those who might conceivably 
be competent to discuss them. The aim, rather, is to represent as 
well as possible the principal phases of the problem and to review 
the present state of knowledge with regard to them. 

Initial interest in the symposium began when it was arranged 
with Professor H. H. Price that he give two lectures, one on appari- 
tions and one on mediumship. These will form the two main pillars 
of the symposium. The objective has been to build around these two 
lectures a program that would focus on the main issues relating to 
the question of IPA sufficiently well to help us understand them more 
fully than hitherto—so that we may be able to take off toward the 
solution of the problem on a better level and in a more accurate direc- 
tion. It is reasonable, I think, to hope this may be accomplished. 

That such a symposium should be held at Duke University is 
more appropriate, perhaps, than many will at first recognize. It was 
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here, well over thirty years ago, that Professor William McDougall, 
F.R.S., with the benign interest of Duke University’s President, Dr. 
William Preston Few, sponsored the investigation of the survival 
question by inviting my wife, Dr. Louisa E. Rhine, and me to spend 
a year at Duke in the study of a collection of records of mediumistic 
utterances purporting to be evidence of survival. These studies be- 
gan in the fall of 1927. They were supported by John F. Thomas, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Detroit, who later prepared 
a thesis on the subject for the Ph.D. degree. The degree was granted 
by Duke in 1933. This, so far as I know, was the only doctorate 
ever bestowed by a university department of psychology for positive 
findings on material produced as evidence of post-mortem existence. 

It may be interesting to note that one of the assistants Dr. 
Thomas used to help him in preparation of his thesis was a graduate 
student in psychology named J. G. Pratt. Accordingly, three of us 
who are appearing on the program of this symposium acquired some 
of our early experience with the problem of IPA in the study of the 
Thomas material during the period from 1927 to 1932. Dr. Charles 
E. Stuart, who would, I am very sure, be with us on this program 
had he lived, was a fourth member of the team who assisted Dr. 
Thomas. 

While the impact of the Thomas researches on mediumship left 
certain questions open regarding the adequacy of the conditions, the 
findings presented a strong challenge nonetheless. The medium 
seemed to be producing some correct information, from whatever 
source it was drawn. Was this source the living or the dead? Did 
the medium use extrasensory modes of perception to get information 
from just such sources as, for example, would eventually be used to 
check her utterances for accuracy? This question led to a vigorous 
program of investigation of the possibilities cf extrasensory percep- 
tion, begun within the Psychology Department even while the Thomas 
thesis was being prepared for submission, and continued as the prob- 
lem of primary emphasis for the first decade of the Parapsychology 
Laboratory. It is a historical fact that the main impetus to the study 
of parapsychical abilities at Duke was the bearing of these abilities 
upon the interpretation of the results of mediumship such as those 
represented by the Thomas thesis (Beyond Normal Cognition, 1937). 
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Whatever other great significance ESP capacity might have, it ob- 
viously had a very important bearing upon the highly significant 
question of where the medium gets her knowledge. 

But even as the investigation of psi capacities, as they came to 
be called, spread to other centers after the publication of my mono- 
graph, Extrasensory Perception, in 1934, continued attention was 
given at Duke to the improvement of the methods of investigating 
mediumship itself. Professor McDougall endorsed the acceptance of 
an offer by the medium Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett to serve as an experi- 
mental subject for exploratory work on the nature and significance 
of mediumship, and I was given the opportunity to conduct a series 
of studies of her abilities as a medium. A parallel series of ESP 
investigations were also made with the assistance of co-workers. 
The studies of Mrs. Garrett’s mediumship were made with the col- 
laboration of Dr. Pratt (under conditions of control that will be 
described by him later on this program) and he published them in 
1936. Although it was the first report of positive findings in a 
mediumistic investigation made in a university laboratory, it attracted 
little attention. 

On the other hand, the reaction to the publication of the findings 
of the Laboratory experiments in extrasensory perception moved 
that part of the research into the spotlight of attention, not merely 
on the part of the general public and the Laboratory, but even among 
the psychical research societies, and it was a decade before members 
of the Laboratory staff were able to turn their attention again to the 
question of IPA. 

By December, 1943, however, in an editorial for the Journal of 
Parapsychology under the title of “ESP, PK, and the Survival Hy- 
pothesis,” an attempt was made to bring into focus what the accumu- 
lated knowledge of psi capacities had done to alter the view of sur- 
vival. In this review it was pointed out that the survival hypothesis 
had a strong alternative in psi ability which by then was firmly 
established and should be considered as possibly present in the medi- 
um. At the same time, it could now be said with scientific support, 
“We have had to know that man possesses ESP and PK capacities 
in order to make any tentative conception of an existence beyond the 
transitions of bodily death a reasonable one. Without them, such 
survival could not occur and be discovered.” 
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After the long detour, then, we had come back to the main line 
of investigation at a point definitely advanced beyond that at which 
we had left it. However, even while directing research attention 
once again to the problem of IPA, we were forewarned that the 
going would be difficult ahead. 

Quite evidently, however, the experimental investigation of psi 
had taken hold of the public interest and to a considerable extent it 
crowded all other parapsychological interests to the sidelines. This 
was natural enough because the work with the psi tests was more 
comprehensible, the conditions of investigation better understood, and 
the extent of confirmation considerable. Workers themselves, in the 
Laboratory at Duke and elsewhere, were not ready to give major 
attention to the survival question. In 1947, in a lecture under the 
auspices of the (now defunct) Society for Parapsychology in Wash- 
ington (later repeated before the A.S.P.R. in New York and pub- 
lished in the Journal of that Society in 1949), I raised again the 
question of spirit survival, warning that the decline of general 
interest in the problem over the past 25 years was very marked and 
that the subject, if it were going to be kept alive, had better be 
brought under active investigation. Within the Duke Laboratory 
itself there was some renewed interest which led to the investigations 
by Pratt and Birge of better methods of appraising the verbal mate- 
rial produced by the medium. This refined and strengthened the 
methodology that had been developed prior to and during the earlier 
Duke investigation of Mrs. Garrett. 

Quite clearly, however, it was not mere lack of method that had 
been holding back the investigation of survival. The publication 
of the Pratt-Birge article in 1948 set off no such wave of investiga- 
tion as had the monograph on ESP when released in 1934, so that 
it was 1950 before the silence was again broken, at least by a voice 
from the Duke Laboratory, on behalf of the survival problem. In 
my Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture in London in that year 
I appealed for a new approach to this old question—one designed 
“to find out, on the basis of incontestable evidence, just what the 
post-mortem destiny of personality really is.” I had to add, however : 
“Tt is highly probable that there will be no resumption of survival 
research on the old lines any more than there will be with old style 
telepathy tests.” 
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Five years later, before the London College for Psychic Science, 
I issued an invitation to convinced spiritists, and to any collaborators 
upon whose help they might hypothetically be able to draw, to bring 
to the aid of investigators of survival new and better types of evi- 
dence, designed especially to meet the fresh difficulties we had come to 
realize had not been sufficiently well met in the past. The next year, 
in the Journal of Parapsychology, these reflections of a decade of 
comparative frustration over the question were summarized in my 
article “Research on Spirit Survival Re-examined.” There, as an 
extreme gesture, I ended with this formulation: “If there be a world 
of spirit entities or of personalities of incorporeal nature, the most 
direct approach would be the one in which the co-operative effort of 
such intelligent agencies would be solicited to contribute to the estab- 
lishment of the hypothesis of their existence.” I was able to end 
that survey with a positive note with which I wish to open this sym- 
posium: “In spite of the difficulties, there is now in the present re- 
view more cause for optimism of a kind than has been warranted for 
many decades.... Having established that there is in personality 
something more than its physical basis, parapsychology now has be- 
fore it the further program of investigating this larger personal do- 
main to see, among other things, what degree of independence there 
may be between that which is physical about personality and that 
which is extraphysical.” 

This, then, is the rationale, in outline, for the holding of this 
symposium at this place and at this time. That it is time we come 
to the point and find out where the matter stands if we are ever 
going to do so must, I think, be apparent. That we do so at this 
place will, I believe, be considered justifiable by those who are 
familiar with the record I have just reviewed. I have outlined it for 
a specific purpose, as well as the general one given. Because of all 
the attention the other parapsychological studies at Duke have re- 
ceived, the Laboratory has become known to many as a center where 
much activity of card-calling and dice-throwing goes on. This has 
led some to suppose that there has been little or no interest here in 
anything else in the parapsychological field. It is with no sense of 
pride but with a feeling, nonetheless, of the importance of keeping the 
whole picture in view, that I draw attention to the fact that this is 
the only research center where a cumulative development of knowl- 
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edge and method on this great question has been systematically 
brought about. It is, then, logical enough that we conduct this con- 
ference “at home.” It will be only a continuation—although, we 
hope, a considerable advancement—of this effort to review, reap- 
praise, and reorganize such material as we can muster and solicit to 
aid the new project on the survival question which has been stirring 
our minds in recent months. 

It is with special pride and pleasure that I turn now to introduce 
the first speaker in the forenoon seminar series of this program, not 
the less because she is my wife and we have been companions in this 
research program since well beyond the thirty-two years at Duke 
which I have reviewed this morning. As to her qualifications for 
the topic of her discussion this morning, ““The Evaluation of Non- 
Recurrent Psi Experiences Bearing on Post-Mortem Survival,” it 
is sufficient to mention her publications of the last decade. She has 
become, beyond question, the outstanding workez in the field of case 
analysis in parapsychology. She has brought to that branch of the 
field new methods and much larger utility than it has had in the past. 

But I should in fairness add that my wife is by preference an ex- 
perimental scientist, a status she acquired in the field of plant physi- 
ology, in which she had her training. Her earlier work in parapsy- 
chology was experimental in character and it was only under the 
pressure of urgent need for someone to do this work that she, at first 
reluctantly and then with increasing interest, entered upon the in- 
vestigation of spontaneous psi experiences. The work she has pre- 
pared for this morning’s paper was taken from her own files of case 
material. Her paper is the culmination of a series of studies that 
have been reported in the Journal of Parapsychology. Those who 
have read these reports will be best prepared to follow her presenta- 
tion on this occasion. 





THE EVALUATION OF NON-RECURRENT 
PSI EXPERIENCES BEARING ON 
POST-MORTEM SURVIVAL 


By L. E. RHINE 


One of the lines of evidence bearing on post-mortem survival, 
or, in the terminology of this symposium, incorporeal personal agency 
(IPA), is that of spontaneous psi experiences. Some of these, par- 
ticularly the ones known as hauntings, and also poltergeist phenomena 
are reported as recurring over a period of time in much the same form 
to the same or different persons. Others are single, isolated experi- 
ences in which a deceased person appears as the active party or agent. 

Isolated or non-recurrent psi experiences involving the dead are 
in general sufficiently different from the recurring kinds to call for 
separate treatment. This is true in spite of a bit of overlap between 
certain isolated experiences and recurrent ones in the “haunting” 
category, as will be brought out later. This paper is concerned only 
with isolated or non-recurrent experiences. 

A characteristic of isolated psi experiences involving the dead is 
that they occur in a variety of different forms. In an earlier paper I 
classified the forms in which ESP experiences more commonly occur 
as dreams, intuitions, and psi hallucinations (2). The experiences 
in which the dead appear may occur in some of these forms and also 
as physical effects. They also vary quite obviously in the strength 
with which they bear on the question of IPA. Because of their 
widely differing forms, however, it is difficult to judge the compara- 
tive weight to give different experiences. Accounts of such ex- 
periences have appeared from time to time, particularly in the 
publications of the psychical research societies, but these items have 
never been generally evaluated and are scattered and unorganized. 
For their assessment, each person must depend on his own unaided 
judgment since no basis of judgment has been established. The 
total weight of the evidence from these experiences is still there- 
fore an unknown quantity. 
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This is not to say that no studies have been made on any of this 
material. In the past, one form, whether recurrent or isolated, has 
been singled out for special study. This is the apparitional form, a 
subgroup under the general heading of psi hallucinations. In 1943, 
Tyrrell considered the nature of apparitions, using as the basis of his 
study mostly cases from the older literature, some of which were re- 
current, some isolated experiences (5). Hart, in 1953, in his analy- 
sis of the characteristics of apparitions, also included recurrent and 
non-recurrent types (1). With only these few studies on a single 
form of spontaneous experience involving the dead, the non-recurrent 
case material as a general line of evidence on the question of IPA 
still awaits evaluation. 

A first step toward ti:: evaluation of this material would seem 
to be to set up criteria of judgment, since reliable appraisal on a 
superficial and piecemeal basis is impossible. And since the estab- 
lishment of ESP and PK, the question of the value of an individual 
experience is even more difficult to estimate than it once seemed. 

Before the discovery that ESP and PK are normal abilities of 
living persons, non-recurrent psi experiences involving the dead could 
either be rejected as the result of error, coincidence, or misinterpre- 
tation, or accepted more or less at face value. If so accepted, the 
supposition was that the deceased was no longer limited to the sen- 
sory range of living persons. He now supposedly had the unusual 
power of getting knowledge beyond the range of the senses and also 
of appearing to the living percipient. 

But with the advance of knowledge about ESP and PK in the . 
living, the former idea has had to be readjusted. Information 
thought earlier to be accessible only to the deceased has now been 
shown to be within reach of the living. Even so, it continued for a 
time to be assumed that the form of certain experiences involving the 
dead implied spirit agency. If the experience seemed to be telepathic 
because an agent appeared to send a message, and if the agent was a 
deceased person, then the implication still seemed to remain that he 
must somehow exist. If the experience was in the form of a visual 
or auditory apparition, then the assumption was that the deceased 
had a part in it, that the percipient would not have seen or heard 
the agent unless the agent was in some sense “there.” Even though 
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it was granted that the percipient’s ESP powers might account for 
his ability to have such an experience, it was still assumed that the 
agent must somehow have activated him. 

Now, however, we know that the mental processes which are in- 
volved in telepathy do not necessarily work this way. Whether or 
not they ever so operate need not be decided here. At least they 
often do not. This was recognized by Tyrrell, who in analyzing a 
case of semi-experimental nature says: “If an apparition represents a 
dead person, this is not sufficient proof that the dead person is the 
agent. A living agent can produce it” (5). In my own study of 
telepathy (3) a large number, possibly the majority, of telepathic 
experiences occurred when there was no evidence whatever that the 
thought was sent. The percipient had his experience concerning it 
anyway. 

In another study (4), this one on the initiative of the percipient 
in hallucinatory experiences, the experience was found not necessarily 
to be based on the action of an agent, but rather on the percipient’s 
knowledge of or expectation concerning the agent, sometimes supple- 
mented by information about him which could have been secured by 
ESP. The percipient’s experience was not recognizably different 
in such cases from those in which an agent did attempt to send a 
message. The conclusion is inescapable that if the percipient’s ex- 
perience alone is on record, not the agent’s, no one can tell whether 
or not an agent had an active part in it. 

In the cases which interest us here, the agent is someone de- 
ceased. No record of his part is available. The very question to 
be answered is: What was the agent’s part? Thus, because of the 
advance in the understanding of ESP in the living, these experiences 
can no longer be interpreted at face value as necessarily indicating 
the active influence of the deceased. No limits have been found to 
the possible reach of ESP and PK. The infrequent and imperfect 
occurrence of psi appears to be caused in individual instances by in- 
hibiting factors of situation and personality. This impression comes 
from observing the fluctuations of performance with different people. 
Those fluctuations can only be explained by variable personality and 
personal states, not by inherent limits to the reach of ESP. Because 
of this possible unlimited reach of ESP in the living, it is necessary 
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to recognize that theoretically the percipient might be able to secure 
the information himself without the active influence of the deceased. 
He could then project it into any of the forms of ESP, whether 
dream or hallucinatory. 

In order, therefore, to evaluate experiences in which the dead 
appear, it is necessary to decide whether evidence beyond that of the 
form or type of the experience exists to show that the deceased had 
an active part in it. An aspect of these experiences not tied up with 
their type or form concerns the motives of those involved. The 
occurrences are, in the main, highly motivated affairs. Usually, 
the living percipient is deeply concerned with the information re- 
ceived or it is something the deceased agent would presumably have 
a strong reason for sending. 

On the basis of motivation, a criterion for judgment has been 
attempted and is herein presented. It is based on the idea that even 
though the. living person could have produced the experience as far 
as it involves psi, different likelihoods that he, rather than the de- 
ceased, would have done so may exist, and in these differences may 
lie a possibility of distinction between the influence of the living and 
the dead. 

Ry using a number of experiences as pilot cases and by contrast- 
ing the motives of agent and percipient as well as they could be 
estimated, four different gradations appeared to be adequate to cover 
the variations. These can be stated thus: 


Grade 1. Percipient’s motive about equal to agent’s. 

Grade 2. Both with strong motive but agent’s probably stronger. 

Grade 3. Percipient’s motive weak to non-existent. Agent’s very 
strong. 

Grade 4. Agent’s motive very strong. Percipient presumably un- 
able to produce effect. 


Naturally, only if the motives of the two parties are unequal will 
the distinctions of these grades be helpful in isolating cases of strong 
bearing on the question of IPA. It is at once obvious, therefore, 
that Grades 1 and 2 would have no compelling weight as survival 
evidence. But it is necessary to specify these categories in order to 
give a value to all kinds ‘of experiences that are reported. 
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The cases used thus far which also serve as illustrative material in 
the following presentation are those of the Duke Collection. In addi- 
tion, the relevant cases cited by Tyrrell in the study already referred to 
have been assessed, and the results are mentioned separately later. 
A careful combing of other recorded experiences would be desirable. 

The number of cases in each group will be given, and illustrations 
will be presented. Numbers in case studies are of themselves, how- 
ever, of limited importance, since they change constantly. But rela- 
tive frequencies have some interest, and also, within limits, some 
“validity” value. The larger the number of any kind of case, the 
more assurance one can feel that the category is a valid one. 

In the Duke collection as a whole, there were at the last count 
approximately 8,000 items. Of these, 658 involved the dying or the 
dead as showing sufficient purpose or activity to interest us here. 
Four hundred of these occurred approximately as the agent was 
dying. In the past, death coincidences have been considered as bear- 
ing on the question of IPA. But timing in case reports is not exact, 
and the question can be raised as to whether these experiences really 
involve the dead. And so, for the sake of simplifying the issue, since 
we are not here interested in living agents, this group of 400 will 
not be considered. The remaining 258 cases involved agents who 
had died sufficiently long before the experience occurred to ex- 
clude the possibility that they were still living then. 

These 258 experiences were of three general kinds. First there 
were dream or dreamlike forms. In the second kind, the person was 
awake and thought he saw or heard the deceased. These are halluci- 
natory psi experiences of the apparitional type. The third kind con- 
sisted of physical effects that seemed to have no ordinary physical 
cause and which had been ascribed to the agency of the discarnate. 

In judging the 258 cases, each one was placed in one of the four 
categories according to the best estimate as to motives which the 
given information permitted. Some difficulty was encountered in 
certain instances in discriminating between Grades 1 and 2, but for- 
tunately the distinction there is not important. The really crucial 
distinction is that between Grades 2 and 3, the supremely important 
grade, of course, being Grade 4. The cases of the four grades are 
illustrated and discussed as follows: 
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Grade 1. Percipient’s motive and agent’s motive about equal. 


In 181 of the total 258 cases the relationships between the two 
individuals, the living percipient and the deceased agent, had been 
reciprocal, and hence the strength of motive to communicate ascrib- 
able to each was considered on logical and personal grounds to be 
about equal. Some of these persons were close relatives, others total 
strangers. 

Between the close relatives especially, the motives had to be con- 
sidered as equally strong. The subject matter varied in importance 
but, regardless of that, in a large number of cases a rather obvious 
target for ESP was present. An instance of an unimportant topic 
would be a case such as that of a woman who dreamed her deceased 
husband came to her and said, “John needs shirts.” John was her 
son who was away on a trip. The next day she got a letter from 
the son enclosing a laundry ticket and asking her to send him his 
laundry, as he was out of shirts. 

In contrast, on the matter of importance and also of form, an- 
other woman whose mother had been dead for years tells of the time 
when she had left her little boy in the bedroom and had gone to the 
kitchen to prepare a meal. Suddenly she heard her mother’s voice 
call her name and say, “Go quickly to the bedroom.” She did and 
found the boy had climbed in a chair and was leaning over a red hot 
stove trying to get something off the mantel. Her experience was a 
psi hallucination in contrast to the dream of the previous case. 

In the instances involving strangers, the motives, while pre- 
sumably about equal, had to be considered as equally weak. Al- 
though these experiences did not recur they seemed to have charac- 
teristics of those that come in the recurrent category of alleged 
hauntings. According to the reports, the percipient and agent had 
not only never known each other, but never known of each other at 
the time of the experience. An example is the experience of an 
English woman who wrote: 

“My family had moved into a new house. The first night I slept 
in my allotted bedroom I woke with the feeling that there was some- 
one in the room with me, and in my rocking chair there sat gazing 
at me an elderly gentleman with a clipped mustache and grey hair, 
wearing plus fours and a tweed jacket. He appeared quite solid, but 
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he faded away in a few seconds. I told my mother and drew a 
sketch of him, so clear had been the impression. A few days after, 
when the lady from whom we had purchased the house called by, my 
mother mentioned my ‘vision’ to her and she was amazed and said 
it was a perfect description of her husband, a retired Indian Army 
Colonel who had had a heart attack after mowing the lawn the year 
before. He had died in that bedroom.” The percipient had no 
reason to be interested in the agent, nor, presumably, had the agent 
any reason to wish to appear to the percipient. Such cases seem to 
belong here or else in Grade 2, depending on whether one prefers to 
think the agent was more interested in being seen than the percipient 
in seeing him. 


Grade 2. Agent's motive probably stronger than percipient’s. 

In 43 cases both percipient and agent had to be considered as 
having a degree of interest in communicating, but in most cases that 
of the agent seemed stronger. In a few, no distinction could be made 
on the basis of motive alone, but the process necessary to be assumed 
if the living person was solely responsible was more complicated than 
was true for the percipients in Grade 1 cases. Perhaps even so these 
experiences would belong in that grade, but fortunately the distinc- 
tion is not a significant one. These are experiences in which the 
deceased seems to bring comfort and reassurance to the bereaved. 
The relationships are close and reciprocal. If the living were solely 
responsible then the experience would be essentially one of the pro- 
jection of a very much desired item of information into the form of a 
message from the deceased. 

In all the instances falling within this special subcategory, some 
other circumstance besides the reassurance per se, marks the ex- 
perience as parapsychologica!, even if the message itself is not. In 
the case of a man from the state of Washington the veridical element 
is supplied by the secondary experiences of individuals besides the 
ostensible percipient. This man’s wife had died in 1941. He had 
been deeply grieved and was unable to adjust to his loss. In January, 
1944, in defense work he was sent on a job to Alaska where he and 
several other men slept in a quonset hut. He says: 

“T was still grieving the loss of my wife and would go out on the 
cliff overlooking the gulf of Alaska and lie out there until way in the 
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night. I would not turn on any light in going back to my quarters 
in order not to awaken the other two men. After one such evening, I 
dreamed that my wife came and stood by my bed and said to me, 
‘Mack, I have come to tell you that I am all right and that I don’t 
want you to grieve this way any more.’ I reached out to take her in 
my arms and she moved back from me saying, ‘No, you must not 
touch me now and I must go back; but I don’t want you to grieve 
this way any longer.’ The next morning when we were dressing, 
one of the men said, ‘I had the funniest dream last night. I dreamed 
I heard a woman talking in here.’ And the other one replied, “That’s 
funny. I dreamed that too.’ ” 

A situation similarly balanced between motives ascribable to the 
bereaved and the deceased is in some instances accompanied by a 
physical effect, the veridical aspect of the situation. 

In Akron, Ohio, a seven-year-old child in the hospital died of 
leukemia. On the morning of his death and at the time of it, his 
grandparents were in their breakfast room at the table when a gera- 
nium plant which had stood on a window sill all winter fell off, and 
the pot broke in several pieces. The child had asked for a geranium 
and relatives had intended to take him one that day. That incident, 
in this classification, was a death coincidence and would not be in- 
cluded here were it not for the fact that the next afternoon the child’s 
grandmother and mother were sitting in the same room, looking 
toward the plant and talking about the child, when the daughter said, 
“Mother, did you see that plant? It just seemed to take a jump.” 
“Yes,” she said, “It is just as if Jeffrey were trying to talk to us.” 
She got up to go over to see if it was sitting firm, but before she got 
there it tumbled over and fell. 

Leaving cases like the two just above to be placed in either 
Group 1 or 2, in a majority of the 43 under consideration here the 
motive of the agent seemed to be definitely stronger than that of the 
percipient. In some cases this was because the relationships were 
not reciprocal, in others because the percipient was a child whose 
motivation could not be considered as strong as that of the adult 
agent. 

The cases of unequal relationships can be illustrated by the ex- 
perience of a man in New York. His wife had died two years before, 
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and one night he had a very vivid dream of her in which she came to 
him and said: “Why do you allow Tom to sleep in a damp cellar on 
a hard bench?” Tom was her nephew. Her husband had not heard 
of Tom in several months and did not know where he was. But the 
dream made such an impression he started to look for him. Going 
to the last place he knew of where the nephew worked, he traced him 
finally and found that the superintendent of a tenement had been 
allowing Tom to sleep in the cellar on a bench. 

An example of child percipient and adult agent is the experience 
reported by a man who had lived in Italy when he was a child. 
When he was six or seven his family lived on a fruit farm. Among 
the hired helpers was one named Jacobs who was especially kind to 
him. He recalls: 

“Jacobs sometimes got fruit for me when I couldn’t reach it, etc. 
But at the time I didn’t think anything of this, as kids take most 
anything for granted. So when Jacobs wasn’t around the farm for 
any length of time I can truthfully say I never even gave him a 
thought. 

“One day I was picking muscatel grapes from the vine in front 
of a large cherry tree that had grown wild and was separated from 
the rest of the orchard. To the back of me was a space about 50 feet 
wide with a large rock in the middle. As this was close to the 
entrance to the farm there was nothing planted there. I suddenly 
turned around, and there in the broad light with the sun shining, I 
saw this Jacobs sitting on the rock with his old worn-out clothes 
and old torn hat. I was surprised for I hadn’t seen anyone walking 
there, but otherwise I thought it was not unusual. So naturally I 
smiled a greeting and asked him if he wanted to see my older brother 
who was at the time out of sight in the middle of the field behind the 
grapevine. He motioned yes with his head, that he wanted to see 
my brother, SoI ran to call him. When I told him that this Jacobs 
was there and wanted to see him, he said, “What are you talking 
about? Are you crazy?’ It turned out that Jacobs had been dead 
for some time when I saw him sitting on the rock.” 

To sum up Grades 1 and 2, regardless of the rather uncertain 
distinction between these two categories, they include all instances 
in which the motives ascribable to the living seemed strong as well 
as those in which the motives of the deceased seemed weak. Cases 
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falling in these two categories must be considered as ambiguous on 
the question of IPA. The possibility that the living percipients 
initiated these experiences themselves looms too large to permit these 
cases to be considered as contributing definite evidence on the ques- 
tion of IPA. 


Grade 3. Agent's motive strong; percipient’s weak or absent. 


Of the 34 remaining cases, 30 seemed to belong in this grade. 
Each of the three forms of experience—dream, hallucination and 
physical effect—was represented, though the majority were dreazns. 
The subject matter ranged from that of identification (the “I am 
still living and aware of you” type) to warnings, aid, and consola- 
tion. | 

The situations in regard to motivation were of two kinds. In 
one, both percipient and agent could be assumed to have equal interest 
in the information, but some particular circumstance made the agent 
rather than the percipient appear to have been the active party in 
causing the experience. In the other, the interest of the percipient 
in the information was definitely very weak in comparison with the 
strong purpose the agent would have had. Even so, however, the 


percipient could not be said to have been entirely uninterested in the 
information. 


The special circumstances which made it seem more reasonable 
that the agent was the active party varied from case to case. In one 
instance, for example, the percipient cannot readily be credited with 
the technical terminology used in the message, but presumably it 
would have been familiar to the agent. In this case, an old dentist 
who had taken much pride in the fact that his son was following in 
his own profession died just as his son graduated from dental school. 
The young man took over his father’s practice. Soon after, the young 
dentist attended to an old lady for whom he made a complete set of 
dentures. She returned and said she had had a dream and in it saw 
an old gentleman seated in an office chair, his hands behind his head, 
a characteristic pose of the old dentist. She said he told her to write 
certain words, and she handed the young dentist a slip of paper say- 
ing, ‘“Three point articulation, better check.” He asked her to let 
him examine the dentures, and he discovered and corrected his error. 
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As a second illustration of special circumstances seeming more 
reasonably to indicate agent motive, the information received ran 
strongly counter to the living person’s belief. This seemed to make 
it unreasonable that he should have been responsible for the experi- 
ence. A woman at her husband’s death was left with a $10,000 
mortgage. Inexperienced in business, she thought it could be fore- 
closed at the discretion of the man who held it. She tried hard to 
raise the money to pay him off, though the mortgage was not due 
for a year. Night after night she tossed and worried about the 
money. Then one night she dreamed that her husband came to her 
and told her to go to a certain man in town and he would give her 
the money. She laughed at the very idea, for she knew the man had 
no money. He was the last one in the world who would be likely to 
have that amount. She finally got the loan with its unnecessary 
expense. 

Some months later she went to a drugstore and there was the 
person whom her husband had told her to contact. “Why hello,” 
she said. “What would you say if I told you I had been dreaming 
of you?” “I'd feel flattered,” he answered in the same jocular tone. 
“Was it good or bad?” “Just funny,” she laughed. Whereupon 
he came and sat beside her and she repeated the dream. 

“That’s strange. I sold a mine for seventy-five thousand dollars 
at that time. I'd gladly have you given the money,” he answered. 

The cases in Grade 3 in which the motivation of the percipient 
would have been weak in contrast to that of the agent can be illus- 
trated by the experience of a California woman who for a time lived 
near a family named Williams. Later she sold her home and moved 
away, and later still had a dream about the Williams’ son, a boy 
named Staunton. She says that in the dream she thought he came to 
her and said, “Will you give my mother a message for me?” Her 
account continues: “He told me some insignificant thing or other, 
I’ve forgotten what. In my dream I didn’t see him, but merely had 
the conversation with him. In the morning I thought what a silly 
dream it was because if he wanted to tell his mother anything he 
could have told her himself. 

“Shortly afterwards we took a trip and visited the folks who had 
bought our home and called on the Williams. Mrs. Williams looked 
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very ill and dispirited. During a lull in the conversation I said, ‘I 
dreamed a silly thing one night a while ago. I dreamed Staunton 
came to me and asked me to tell you so-and-so.’ Mrs. Williams 
looked at me in astonishment, and after a moment or two said, ‘Did 
you know that Staunton died suddenly a few weeks ago?’ I had not 
heard it.” The mother was convinced it was a message from her 
son. 

In summary of Grade 3 cases, it can be said that although they 
all seemed to be instances in which the action could much more 
reasonably be ascribed to the agent than to the percipient, at the 
same time the percipients in each case would have had some degree 
of interest in the news, even if, as in the last case above, it would 
only have been the interest of an acquaintance in the death of a 
neighbor. On this account, although the cases of this group give a 
high probability of influence from the deceased, they do not entirely 
rule out the alternative of production by the percipient. 

In order that an experience carry maximum weight as evidence 
of IPA it should have some feature that excludes the possibility that 
the percipient may himself have projected it. In other words, the 
case should be one that would have to go into Grade 4. 


Grade 4. Agent's motive very strong; percipient presumably unable 
to produce effect. 


Although four cases remained and were put into this grade, they 
were only tentatively so placed, for each one had a weakness of some 
kind. But it seems informative none the less to discuss cases that 
can even tentatively be placed here, in order to make clear the charac- 
teristics that, in this scale of judgment, would make the most valuable 
kind of evidence for the IPA hypothesis. 

In two instances, the weakness of the case was the same: the 
possibility of an undetected natural cause which could have explained 
the phenomenon. 

The simplest of these cases comes from a woman in Oregon, who 
Says: 

“My husband’s Uncle John idolized our eight-year-old daughter, 
Marlene. He was always bringing her presents she liked. One day 
he asked her what else she wanted, and she told him that she wanted 
a double strand of pearls. He said he’d get them for her, but he be- 
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came ill and passed away about three weeks later. Just as we were 
all leaving the cemetery after the funeral, my daughter leaned down 
and picked up something. She said, ‘Look, Mama, it’s a double 
strand of pearls!’ I thought someone had lost it, but they were 
clasped together tightly.” They decided Uncle John had kept his 
promise. 

Obviously if the pearls had been dropped accidentally and only by 
coincidence found by the little girl, the episode has no weight here 
at all. That possibility cannot be ruled out. 

The second case, which covers the experience of a woman in New 
York City, is as follows: 

“I live alone in a furnished room. Sunday, January 1, marked 
the fourth anniversary of my mother’s death. Every year I light a 
lamp to her memory. Friday I purchased the lamp intending to 
light it on Saturday evening. 

“That afternoon I visited my married sister living nearby. I was 
surprised to find her and her husband ill. I remained overnight at 
the doctor’s suggestion. 

“The next morning we were all rushed to Bellevue Hospital with 
gas poisoning from a leaky pipe. 

“On Sunday morning I was discharged. My fiancé came to 
help me home to my furnished room. 

“When we opened the door, we saw on the table, the memorial 
lamp burning brightly. By the remainder of the wax in the glass 
container, it was obvious that it had been burning for at least one 
day. For a moment I was terrified. I knew beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that I personally never lit that lamp.” 

No natural explanation was obvious. Yet if there had been one, 
if someone the person did not account for had lighted the lamp, then 
the meaning read into it would disappear. One cannot remove that 
possibility. 

But suppose that these alternatives could be eliminated and the 
experiences had to be considered valid, still no discrimination be- 
tween the motivations of these percipients and agents can be made, 
for they are all close relatives. The cases, then, on the basis of moti- 
vation alone would belong in Grades 1 or 2. But in each instance 
something happened which seems beyond the power of the percipient 
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—producing the pearls, lighting the candle. Therefore the cases 
would seem to belong in Grade 4. 

In the third and probably the weakest of these four cases, an al- 
ternative to the spirit theory depends on the answer to a question 
about the powers of the human unconscious. A woman who had 
been totally deaf since the age of 10 months thought she heard her 
deceased mother give her a message. It was: “Go to my house and 
look for the money, about $50, that I left for you.” The money 
was found among the mother’s possessions, but probably would not 
even have been looked for, much less found, without the experience. 
On the matter of motivation the case would belong, not in Grade 4 
but Grade 2, for mother and daughter would both have been inter- 
ested. But whether a person who had never remembered hearing 
her mother speak and whose auditory memory would have to go 
back to the age of ten months could use that imagery in a psi ex- 
perience is difficult to determine. 

The fourth is the strongest of these cases, in a way, for it alone 
as a type is an illustration of a situation in which the living could 
have had no motive, the dead a very strong and urgent one. The 
experience is reported in these words: 

“When I was a boy of four, and before I knew anything of school 
or alphabet, I got hold of a call pad one evening while my mother 
was working at her desk in our hotel, and was busy making marks 
on it. This kept up for three or four small sheets of paper, when 
mother, noticing what I was playing with, told me to stop and play 
with something else. I put away my pencil, folded the papers I had 
written on, and stuck them in my mother’s mailbox and went away, 
the incident forgotten. 

“The next morning mother found the papers in her box and was 
about to throw them away when the day clerk, who had taken short- 
hand in night school, told her they looked like shorthand. Mother 
explained that they were just my scribblings, but the clerk insisted 
on taking the papers to her teacher for examination. They were 
shorthand. The entire scribbling made sense and there was not one 
mistake or extra mark on the papers. It was written in the old 
fashioned square type shorthand, something I had never heard of. 
let alone had the slightest idea of how to write. It was a message 
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to my mother. It started, ‘Dearest Beloved,’ and spoke of a letter 
that had not been posted. It was an urgent letter concerning my 
father’s safe deposit box in the east. 

“My father had died two weeks before. He had died in New 
York while mother and I were in Oregon. His death had been 
sudden and mother hadn’t known the location of the box. More- 
over, my father had always called my mother ‘Dearest Beloved,’ and 
while he was a young man had learned shorthand, the old-fashioned 
method. Mother still has those pieces of paper, and the message has 
been translated by other people and is actually there. It was years 
later, when I was old enough to understand, that Mother told me 
the story and showed me the papers.” 

That case, as it stands, sounds like a perfect Grade 4 experience. 
But its flaw is a serious one. Jt stands alone and therefore lacks 
the supporting strength of numbers. It was turned in by a student to 
his teacher as an actual occurrence in his family. Later, when an 
attempt was made to get in touch with the student, no reply was 
forthcoming. The story, therefore, may be fiction, useful only to 
exemplify a meaningful type. 

By the requirements of this system of grading, no cases in the 
Duke collection can therefore reliably be placed in Grade 4. Whether 
or not any that fill the requirements can be discovered in the litera- 
ture remains to be seen. None of the cases cited by Tyrrell reach 
this grade. In fact only one in his list, No. 5, could even be placed in 
Group 3, for the experiences that interested him were apparitions 
and the fact is that practically all experiences in that form involve 
agents and percipients who are either very close emotionally, or, as 
with most hauntings, very remote. In either case the relationships 
are usually reciprocal so that no large differences in strength of 
motive can be supposed. 

However, even though no acceptable case was found to fill the 
Grade 4 requirements, a significant type was suggested, the dis- 
crimination value of which on the question of IPA would be very 
strong. This type is exemplified particularly by the shorthand case, 
the advantage of which lies first in the extreme contrast of motiva- 
tion shown between the agent (the discarnate father) and the per- 
cipient (the living child). A deceased agent could scarcely be con- 
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ceived to have had a greater desire than this one to send a message, 
or a living percipient less likelihood of doing so than those in that 
incident. In addition, the identity of the agent seems to be estab- 
lished both by the content of the message and by the use of the 
special technique. That technique, too, seems clearly beyond the 
powers of the percipient alone. And so, if enough cases of this kind, 
more acceptably reported, were available, it would seem we should 
have a strong suggestion of discarnate agency. 

It should be recognized, however, at this point that this is an 
“either-or” argument; i.e., if experiences such as these in Grade 4 
cannot be accounted for by the powers of the living they must be ac- 
counted for by the powers of the dead. This reasoning is open to 
fallacy because of the unproven assumptions hidden in it. One of 
these is that only the two alternatives and no other possibility exist. 
Another is that we know the full powers of the living; a third, that 
the powers of the deceased are greater than those of the living. All 
of these would have to be considered before the status of even Grade 
4 cases could be finally decided. 

Is there any advantage in a scale like this whose crucial category 
still calls for further clarification? I believe so, although its value 
does not lie in a possible final conclusion. That must be left in any 
event for a combination of all converging lines of evidence and for 
the controlled experimentation eventually needed to eliminate alterna- 
tives. This scale gives a basis for the evaluation of spontaneous 
occurrences, no matter what their type or form. It makes it possible 
to assess their weight on the question of IPA, by showing them in 
the full light of the psi potential of the living percipient. Only when 
that is envisaged is it possible to see beyond it and judge the aspects 
that exceed it. 

In summary, then, it turns out that in the Duke Collection the 
more frequently reported kinds of experiences involving the dead 
cannot be considered as contributing definite weight to the possibility 
of IPA. In fact, the cases of Grades 1 and 2, which include the large 
majority of all of them, are too ambiguous as to the relative strength 
of motive of agent and percipient seriously to raise the question. 

The cases of Grade 3, while not numerous, do raise the question, 
and even make plausible the IPA explanation, without however 
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finally excluding the alternative of production by the percipient. 
Although no reliable Grade 4 cases were found in this collection the 
emphasis placed by this study upon the necessary charactersitics for 
this grade should serve several important purposes. Not only will, 
any experiences which are of this level of significance be more quick- 
ly and certainly recognized, but with the pattern in mind perhaps 
more and better cases can be found. Also, possibly the people to 
whom they may occur will be more likely to report them. 

Then too, assuming for the moment the hypothesis of IPA, hav- 
ing thus outlined the most desirable kind of case, co-operation from > 
the incorporeal side may conceivably be expected. Or, if not that, 
perhaps a semi-experimental research could be set up to try to pro- 
vide situations combining in a single message, for instance, highly 
technical skill or knowledge and an untrained percipient. 

Or again, it may be too much to expect of Nature that her inci- 
dental offerings should come in a form which would give practically 
conclusive proof on a point such as this. Nature gives us springs, but 
not waterpower turning mill wheels. She gives us lightning, but 
not electric power controlled by a switch. Much thought and in- 
vestigation lie between such natural occurrences and their correct 
interpretation and development. But just as natural occurrences 
like water running downhill and lightning in the sky stimulate man to 
think of possibilities of the development and utilization of the natural 
forces involved, so Grade 4 cases, and also those of Grade 3, should 
give fruitful suggestions as to areas for experimentation. Such sug- 
gestions, one may hope, will lead to research more quickly productive 
than that which might go on without them. 

At any rate, on a problem as great and as difficult as that of in- 
corporeal personal agency, each line of evidence must be traced and 
evaluated. Only to the extent to which it can be shown to be beyond 
counter-explanation will it have value in the solving of the problem. 
For judging this extent, the rating of individual experiences is a 
necessary introductory step. 
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CAN PRECOGNITION OCCUR 
DIAMETRICALLY?! 


By Carro.y B. NAsH 





ABSTRACT: Previous experiments have given results that support the “diametric” 
hypothesis—the possibility that psi can function as successfully when two separate 
acts of ESP or PK are required to make a hit as when only one is required. The 
research reported here is the first attempt to find out whether precognition can 
also function diametrically. Subjects were asked to call precognition targets 
(single digits) which were not selected until one and one-half to two years later. 
They were also asked to estimate whether their success in each session would be 
above average, average, or below average, and to check those calls which they felt 
especially sure were right. The total score on the precognition targets was near the 
chance level, and separation of the trials on the basis of the estimates of scoring 
level revealed no significant trend. Analysis of the checked and unchecked calls, 
however, showed a significant tendency to check a higher proportion of calls that 
were misses than of calls that were hits. This tendency was especially strong in 


those trials which were estimated by the subject to be below average in scoring 
level.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


Tests have been carried out to determine whether psi can function 


as well when two separate acts of ESP would appear to be required 
for a subject to make a hit (the “diametric” hypothesis) as it does 
when only a single act of ESP is required. Some of these diametric 
tests have involved two acts of contemporary ESP (2, 7) and some 
have involved one act of contemporary ESP and one act of PK (6). 
The present paper reports the first experiment in which the diametric 
action would involve precognition. It was performed to determine 
whether significant results can be obtained when the scoring of a 
hit by parapsychical means requires the completion of what would 
appear to be two separate acts of precognition. 


METHODS 
The 28 students in a Senior course in Histology given by the 
author at St. Joseph’s College were the subjects of the experiment. 
They were given the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
1The research was supported by a grant from the Parapsychology Foundation, 


Inc., and was presented at the annual convention of the Parapsychological Associa- 
tion in September, 1959. 
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and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. A precogni- 
tion session was conducted during each of 18 of the laboratory 
periods of the class from November, 1956, to May, 1957. All stu- 
dents present in the laboratory period participated in the session. 

At the beginning of the experiment, a blank card was placed in 
each of 10 envelopes which were then sealed and numbered from 
0 to9. The envelopes containing these blank cards were held by the 
experimenter during each of the sessions. 

At the beginning of each session the subjects were given a sheet 
of paper with 40 horizontal ruled lines for recording their calls. At 
the top of the sheet they wrote their name and the date. They were 
informed that random numbers, one per line, would later be trans- 
cribed onto the sheet of paper; that the random numbers would refer 
to the numbered envelopes; and that, after the transcription of ran- 
dom numbers on the call sheets, a randomly selected digit from 0 to 
9 would be written on the target card in each of the 10 envelopes. 

They were told to focus their attention on the blank, envelope- 
contained cards held by the experimenter and to write on each of 
the 40 spaces of the call sheet the digit they predicted would even- 
tually be written on the card inside the envelope whose number would 
be written next to their call. The 10 envelopes, that is to say, would 
be used repeatedly in random order to determine the order of targets, 
the targets themselves depending on what digits were ultimately 
written on the cards in the envelopes. 

Beginning with the second session, the subjects were instructed 
to write at the top of the call sheet whether they expected to obtain 
above-average, average, or below-average success in that run and to 
place a check after the calls believed to be hits. The few runs in 
which the subjects did not predict their score were placed in the 
average category. 

The call sheets were collected at the end of the session, and 
digits from a table of random numbers were transcribed by the first 
of three assistants in a column on the record sheets to the right of 
the call digits. The random numbers were obtained separately for 
each call sheet. The time between the session and the transcription 
of the random numbers varied from two days to two weeks. 

In September, 1958, it was decided to determine the digits to be 
written on the 10 target cards in the following way. The last digit 
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of the closing Dow-Jones Industrial Average for the then future 
date of September 22, 1958, would be written on the card in the 
envelope bearing the digit 0. The last digit of this stock market 
index at its close on September 23 would constitute the target on 
the card in the envelope marked 1, and so on, skipping those days 
when the digit was one that had already been selected. This process 
was continued until the order of the 10 digits was determined. The 
digits were transcribed onto the target cards in November at a time 
that was one-and-a-half to two years after the calls were made, and 
the precognition scores were checked by an assistant (the second of 
three who helped with the experiment) by comparing the calls with 
the digits on the cards in the envelopes in the indicated order. 

After the hits had been marked by the second assistant, it was 
decided to record the targets on the call sheets in order to reduce 
the possibility of error in a subsequent rechecking. This recording 
and checking were done by the third assistant. Eventually, there- 
fore, there were three columns of digits on the call sheet, the first 
consisting of the calls, the second referring to the envelope numbers, 
and the third consisting of the targets on the cards in the envelopes. 
The subjects had not been informed that the targets would be written 
on the call sheets, and their attention was directed only to the cards 
in the envelopes. 


RESULTS 

The total number of hits for the 476 runs of the experiment was 
1,873 which, with a deviation of —31, is not significant. None of the 
coefficients of correlation between hit scores and personality factors 
measured by the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory was significant. 

The number of runs above and below mean chance expectancy 
for the three categories of predicted success (above-average, average, 
and below-average) are presented in Table 1. (Some runs are not 
accounted for because runs with M.C.E. scores are not included.) 
While a differential favoring scores below chance expectancy oc- 
curred in each of the three categories of predicted success, the differ- 
ences are not significant. 

The results with respect to hits and misses for the checked and 
unchecked calls were tabulated in a two-by-two contingency table 
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Susyects’ ESP Run Score Levet 1n RELATION TO PREDICTED SCORE 





OsserveD Score 

Predicted Score Above M.C.E. | Below M.C.E. | Total | % Above M.C.E. 
Above Aver 36 59 95 37.9 
Average 105 110 215 48.8 
Below Aver 26 35 61 42.6 


167 204 371 45.0 


























X2== 3.39 (2 d.f.) 
P>.1 


as shown in Table 2. The sum of the chi-squares is 6.36 which, with 
one degree of freedom, is significant at the .012 level of probability. 
The significance results from the checking of a smaller proportion of 
calls that were hits than of those that were misses. 

A comparison of the checking success in the 18 sessions gave no 
indication of chronological change during the six months of testing. 

In Table 3 are given the percentage of checked hits, the percent- 
age of checked misses, and the chi-square values based on two-by- 
two contingency tests for each of the three categories of predicted 
success. In each of these there is a differential in favor of checking 
calls that were misses rather than hits. However, the deviation is 


Table 2 
ESP Success 1n RELATION Tc CHECKED CALLS 


Calls Hits Misses Total 





215 2329 2544 





Unchecked 











Total 1873 17167 
% Checked 11.48 13.57 





Xt=2 6.36 (1 d.f.) 
P=.012 
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ESP Success 1n RELATION TO CHECKED CALLS AND SUBJECT’S 
PREDICTED Score LEVEL 





% Checked % Checked 
Predicted Score Hits Mi 


isses x? (1 d.f.) 


) 





Above Aver. 13.37 15.29 1.31 
Average 11.61 12.56 0.79 
_— | TG et Lae 7.90 14.01 8.83 

















significant only in the below-average category of predicted success, 
where the sum of the chi-squares is at the .004 level of probability. 
All but three of the subjects predicted below-average success in at 
least one run, and no subject predicted below-average success in as 
many as one-half of his runs. 


DIscussION 

A higher percentage of checked misses than of checked hits would 
occur if the subjects checked more calls when the run score was low 
than when it was high. This is not the case in the present experi- 
ment, however. In its 476 runs, the correlation between the number 
of checks and the number of hits is +.04 which, while it is not sta- 
tistically significant, is the trend opposite to the one that this ex- 
planation would require. 

The subjects were unsuccessful in predicting their success in hit- 
ting the target. However, their prediction of below-average success 
was followed by below-average success in checking hits. This indi- 
cates that these subjects were partially successful in predicting their 
success for the run. No distinction was made in the instructions be- 
tween predicting success in hitting the target and success in check- 
ing the hits, and the findings suggest that these subjects may have 
been predicting a low level of success in checking their hits. 

This is the third published experiment in which significant re- 
- sults were obtained in the checking of hits. It is of interest that in 
this experiment, as in the previous two (3, 5), the significant devia- 
tion in the checking of hits occurred without a significant deviation 
in the frequency of hits. Although no record was made of the oc- 
casions, some subjects in the present experiment were observed at 
times to check their calls after completion of the run rather than 
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after each call. Such runs were in the minority, but they neverthe- 
less constitute a part of the population studied. Comparison of hits 
checked immediately after the call with hits not checked until com- 
pletion of the run would throw light upon a question raised but left 
unanswered by these experiments. This is the question of whether 
the subject has knowledge of success at the time of making the call 
(3) or uses ESP to determine when the call is a hit (5). In the 
former case, greater success would be expected for hits checked 
immediately after the call. In case the checking is done after the 
run is completed, no difference would be expected unless we assume 
that the subject remembers until the end of the run on which call he 
had knowledge of success. 

The targets were determined by future events (the Dow-Jones 
index) that would have occurred whether or not these events were 
used as target determiners and that were caused by events that had 
no connection with the experiment. This method of target selection 
may come closer to precluding PK than the method of selecting the 
targets by an event, no matter how complicated, that would not occur 
otherwise and that was brought into existence by the action of a 
single person. This is because PK has not been shown experiment- 
ally to affect events other than those specially created for testing it. 

The possibility exists that the precognition in the present experi- 
ment was performed by the experimenter at the time of determining 
the method of target selection. However, this would require -not 
only diametric precognition by the experimenter but a paranormal 
ability, not yet established, to calculate from the mass of data the 
target digits that would result in a smaller proportion of hits checked 
than of misses checked. This appears to be a less parsimonious 
hypothesis than that the diametric precognition was performed by 
the subjects. 

The longest interval of time in precognition experiments here- 
tofore reported is one year (1, 4). If the subjects were responsible 
for the precognition results, the present results extend the span of 
precognition in a controlled test to one and one-half to two years. 
There was no indication that the degree of success in precognition 
fell off as the time span increased from one and one-half to two years. 

There are alternative possibilities of interpretation of the results 
which would not require that precognition should have occurred 
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diametrically. It is possible that the targets were precognzied from 
the call sheets upon which they were written. However, as the hits 
were marked before the targets were written on the call sheets, this 
would have entailed the completion of a precognition experiment be- 
fore the targets existed. The possibility also exists that the targets 
were precognized telepathically from the second assistant when he 
mentally translated each random digit into the corresponding target 
order to mark the hits. 

A single act of precognitive telepathy also may be the cause of 
the apparent diametric action of ESP in the experiment by Soal in 
which two bits of knowledge, each possessed by a different agent, 
were ostensibly needed to obtain a hit. As far as available experi- 
mental evidence is concerned, there is no indication that psi functions 
diametrically beyond the determination of the similarity between two 
events as in blind matching (2). This is true even in the Osis ex- 
periment on diametric psi in which one ostensible act was of ESP 
and the other PK (6). The randomly rolling die may have been 
determined by psi to come to rest with its uppermost face like the 
hidden target without ESP of the symbol of the latter. 
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THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH SINCE ITS JUBILEE 
IN 1932! 


By W. H. SAtter Anp K. M,,Gotpney 


Ti Jubilee of the Society for Psychical Research in 1932 may be 
taken as a turning-point in its long history. It marked the practical 
retirement of several of the senior members who had during the 
previous period carried on its work, and the rise into prominence of 
a new generation of investigators. The traditional types of the 
Society's research were less actively followed, and other types 
emerged from comparative neglect. 

For the Jubilee year the Council adopted the unprecedented 
course of electing two Presidents, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick and Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who had both been actively interested in psychical 
research since the early days of the Society—Mrs. Sidgwick indeed 
from before its foundation—and who between them had shaped its 
destiny since Henry Sidgwick’s death in 1900, followed a few months 
later by that of Frederic Myers. 

The most striking incident of the celebrations was Mrs. Sidg- 
wick’s summary of the Society’s history (1). She was then 87 years 
old, with unimpaired mental vigor, but physically unable to stand 
the strain of reading the paper herself. It was read for her by her 
brother Lord Balfour (G. W. Balfour) who at the end added a few 
words of his own. 

Some of you may have felt that the note of caution and reserve 
had possibly been overemphasized in Mrs. Sidgwick’s paper. If so, 
they may be glad to hear what I am about to say. Conclusive proof 
of survival is notoriously difficult to obtain. But the evidence may be 
such as to produce belief, even though it falls short of conclusive proof. 
I have Mrs. Sidgwick’s assurance—an assurance which I am permitted 
to convey to the meeting—that, upon the evidence before her, she herself 
is a firm believer both in survival and in the reality of communication 
between the living and the dead. 


* Reprinted with the authors’ permission from the Tijdschrift voor Para- 
psychologie, No. 1-3, 1959. 
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This declaration caused considerable surprise among the large 
number of people who had quite unreasonably supposed that Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s strongly critical attitude to psychic phenomena denoted 
a bias against them, and particularly against such of them as ap- 
peared to support the hypothesis of survival. Lodge had already 
expressed his belief during his earlier Presidency (1901-1903). 

In the first fifty years of the Society’s life there were four main 
lines of research, none of which ceased abruptly in 1932, though 
they were all declining in relative importance. 

I. The first major work of the Society was the investigation of 
“spontaneous cases’ of apparitions, haunts, poltergeists, and the like. 
This work gave rise to three classics of psychical research, Phantasms 
of the Living (1886), the report on the Census of Hallucinations 
(1894), and Mrs. Sidgwick’s collection and analysis of a large 
number of cases in Vol. 23 of Proceedings (1923). Down to that 
date cases of this kind were being frequently reported to the Society. 
After that date they became rarer and rarer, and for several years 
they almost vanished from S.P.R. publications until the Cambridge 
Conference organized by the Society in 1955 advocated an inter- 
national effort to revive this line of enquiry. The report on the 
share of the S.P.R. in this effort has not yet been published, but 
I understand that, among about 1,400 cases examined, the number 
giving any evidence of paranormal activity is small. Much, however, 
of psychological interest has emerged. 

There has been much speculation as to the causes of this long 
continued decline. Is it because people no longer have these ex- 
periences? Or is it that they have them, but no longer think them 
worth reporting? Perhaps both causes are operating’ There seems 
to have been a change in the psychological climate. Belief in 
personal survival, except among those who accept it on entirely 
religious grounds, is much feebler than in the 19th century, and 
interest in such evidence as psychical research can bring to bear on 
it is felt by few except those who are distressed by recent bereavement. 
Apparitions of the dying and of the dead were for many ages re- 
garded as convincing proof of the survival of death. That has long 
ceased to be the case, but even if they were still so regarded, they 
would no longer thrill the percipient in the old way. That being so, 
they are seldom perceived. Nor do they now rank, as they did in the 
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first half of the Society’s history, as a vital part of the evidence for 
telepathy, for which, mistakenly in my view, nothing is now regarded 
as valid except the results of quantitative experiment. The net 
result is that such reports as continue to reach the S.P.R. come 
mostly from uncritical persons whose sincerity is not matched by 
their ability to observe accurately or to record their experiences 
clearly. 

There is however no more serious obstacle to be met with by the 
investigator of spontaneous cases than the popular misunderstand- 
ing of them produced by cases, the evidential value of which is in 
inverse proportion to the publicity they have obtained. It was there- 
fore a useful piece of work to show up (2) the evidential weakness 
of the Versailles Adventure, a supposed case of retroactive vision, 
and (3) of the alleged haunting of Borley Rectory. 

II. The same change of psychological climate may be the cause 
of the present dearth of good “trance mediums.”’ From 1889, when 
Mrs. Piper paid her first visit to England, until the year of Jubilee, 
the S.P.R. had constantly available for study a succession of “‘com- 
munications” which, whether or not they provided evidence for 
survival, seemed to be paranormal in content, and were certainly rich 
in psychological interest. As Mrs. Piper’s powers declined, Mrs. 
Leonard’s became more vigorous. Both co-operated heartily with 
the Society, and themselves initiated experiments. 

Mrs. Leonard is fortunately still with us but has for many years 
been in semi-retirement. In the years following the Jubilee her 
mediumship continued to be investigated both from the evidential 
and psychological angles. As to the first, the technique of proxy 
sittings was developed by Miss Nea Walker (4), who had been 
Lodge’s secretary, and the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas (see, for ex- 
ample, 5, 6). The object was to eliminate, so far as practicable, 
the intervention of telepathy from living minds in “communications” 
purporting to come from discarnate entities, and the method em- 
ployed was to interpose between the medium and the “sitter,” of 
whose identity and circumstances the medium knew nothing, and 
with whom the medium was never in personal contact, an investi- 
gator who was in contact, but had only a minimum, and that strictly 
recorded, of knowledge of the absent “sitter” and his affairs. 
Complete exclusion of telepathy by this method was admittedly im- 
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possible, but the plausibility of it as an explanation of veridical 
messages was reduced to a minimum. 

Of the younger research workers who now took the lead none 
had a more original mind than Whately Carington. A man of 
scientific training, he felt that psychical research would never carry 
the weight it deserved with scientists so long as it neglected quanti- 
tative methods. These had been to some extent employed in the first 
years of the Society. One of Lodge’s earliest contributions to our 
Proceedings (Vol. 2) discusses the use of statistics in assessing 
experiments in “thought-reading.” But the wealth of material re- 
quiring qualitative assessment, accruing through spontaneous cases, 
Mrs. Piper’s mediumship, and automatic writing, had pushed quanti- 
tative methods into the background. This Carington regarded as 
an unfortunate mistake. 

He believed, for example, that quantitative experiment could pro- 
vide a more conclusive test of the status of mediumistic “controls” 
and “communicators” than the methods in traditional use by psy- 
chical researchers, as brilliantly illustrated in Mrs. Sidgwick’s psy- 
chological study of Mrs. Piper. With this in view he applied various 
forms of word-association tests to Mrs. Leonard in her normal state, 
to her usual “control” Feda, and to some of her “Control-communi- 
cators.”” Similar methods. he applied to other mediums and their 
“controls.” The results of these experiments he embodied in several 
long and elaborate papers in Proceedings under the title of “The 
Quantitative Study of Trance Personalities” (7). 

Unfortunately Carington’s scientific knowledge did not extend 
to expert skill in statistics, and he became involved in technical con- 
troversies which obscured the significance of his results. He does 
however seem to have established that the “control,” Feda, was a 
dramatization of repressed sections of Mrs. Leonard’s personality. 
This state of “counter-similarity” may obtain with other mediums 
and their “controls.” 

Interesting “communications” have also been obtained by several 
members of the S.P.R., including myself, from Miss Geraldine 
Cummins. Conditions however have not been favorable to an 
intensive study of her mediumship by the Society. 

About ten years before his death in 1940 Oliver Lodge devised 
a complicated “posthumous” test for survival. With this in view 
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he deposited sealed envelopes with the S.P.R. and the London 
Spiritualist Alliance. After the War the two Societies co-operated 
in an enquiry in which they sought the assistance of trance-mediums. 
The directions Lodge had left were not found easy to follow, and this 
may have contributed to the inconclusiveness of the result. 

Ill. “The S.P.R. group of automatists’” had through their 
scripts produced evidence for survival which has been considered 
of great significance. The cross-correspondences, which began as 
small, self-contained incidents, had long before the First World 
War widened out into a single pattern of immense intricacy, in which 
cryptic reference was made to past events unknown to the autom- 
atist, and predictions were made as to events in the distant future. 
By 1930 the number of scripts requiring analysis and interpretation 
had become so great as to overwhelm the interpreters, Piddington 
and Balfour. They thought that whatever intelligence was directing 
the scripts had said what it wanted to say, and they therefore invited 
the surviving automatists to discontinue production. 

One member of the group, Mrs. “Willett” (the late Mrs. 
Coombe-Tennant), seemed to deserve a special psychological study. 
Balfour undertoc’: this, and his important paper appeared in Vol. 43 
of S.P.R. Proceedings. 

Events have recently occurred which make it possible to explain 
some of the cryptic references in the scripts to persons and events, 
and the publication of material which has not yet been disclosed 
should stimulate renewed interest in this side of the Society’s work. 

IV. During the years preceding the Jubilee more attention was 
paid to “physical phenomena” than at any time before or since. 

The most interesting physical medium of this period was Rudi 
Schneider, whose phenomena favorably impressed many members 
of the Society, including Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S. (President 1937- 
38) (8). Rudi’s recent death evoked interesting and varied ex- 
pressions of opinion on his mediumship from several of his S.P.R. 
sitters (9). 

The introduction of the “infra-red telescope,” which enables the 
investigator to observe movements in complete darkness, has made 
it possible to exercise effective control of a medium without any of 
the methods, such as tying hands and feet, that mediums complained 
of as irksome. So far however no physical medium has accepted 
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the Society’s invitation to give sittings under the more agreeable 
conditions that the use of this apparatus permits. 

For the account which follows of the Society’s quantitative ex- 
periments in parapsychology during this period, I am indebted to my 
colleague on the Council, Mrs. K. M. Goldney, who has herself 
played a distinguished part in this department of research. 

W. H.S. 

An examination of the pamphlet which lists all the papers pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research in 
the seventy-eight years since it was founded will show what aspects 
of this vast subject have formed the focal points for particular study 
and experiment at different periods. Speaking broadly, it was the 
qualitative material which claimed attention for most of the first fifty 
years of the Society’s history: the study of mediumship, of “spon- 
taneous phenomena” occurring in both waking life and dreams, of 
rare psychological states, and that vast assessment of the subliminal 
regions of the mind for which F. W. H. Myers is so justly famous 
and which has left its mark on all subsequent exploration in any 
branch of the subject. 

The qualitative material offers the most dynamic presentation of 
our subject; unrestricted, varied, influenced by innumerable psy- 
chological factors—it opens up long vistas of research before us, 
and indicates the immense difficulties inherent in its investigation. 

Foremost among these difficulties is the necessity for weighing 
and judging personal testimony: the tricks and distortions of 
memory, and the many complexities underlying all matters con- 
cerning living persons. These difficulties led investigators to turn to 
laboratory experiments and statistical analysis and evaluation, where 
personal testimony (though always present to some extent) is re- 
duced and the facts are presented in a form admitting of less dif- 
ference of opinion. The self-imposed discipline and limitations of 
laboratory methods, though confining the area examined and creating 
its own especial difficulties, does, nevertheless, admit of an exact ~ 
assessment of the material to hand, which has more and more 
recommended itself to modern investigators. It was Professor 
Charles Richet, the famous French physiologist and one-time Presi- 
dent of the S.P.R. (1905), who, as long ago as 1884, first in- 
troduced statistical methods into parapsychology, applying them to 
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data from ESP tests. But laboratory experiments as recognized 
today come late in our history. The earliest ones were undertaken 
during and just after the first World War, notably by Dr. Coover 
(10) of Stanford University, America, and by Brugmans at Gron- 
ingen (11). In 1927, Professor William McDougall, the inter- 
nationally renowned psychologist and one-time President of the 
S.P.R. (1920-21), started research in parapsychology at Duke 
University, North Carolina, U. S. A. But it was not until 1934 
that the now famous Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke, with 
its sustained research program, was established under Dr. J. B. 
Rhine, whose work and Journal of Parapsychology, together with 
the work and publications of the Society for Psychical Research in 
Britain, can be said to have spread some knowledge of the quantita- 
tive and statistical approach to this subject throughout the world. 
In this country, alas, there is as yet no such Laboratory as that at 
Duke, nor the University Chair of Parapsychology which has been 
so notable an advance at Utrecht University. 

In spite of this disadvantage, Britain has come to the fore by 
the individual labors of members of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search; and in Dr. S. G. Soal, formerly Lecturer in Pure Mathema- 
tics at Queen Mary College, London University (and President of 
the S.P.R., 1950-51), we have one of the foremost investigators 
in the world. He has worked indefatigably and with tireless patience 
throughout the last quarter of a century and has had the reward of 
repeatedly discovering subjects of outstanding quality in quantita- 
tive experimental work. 

The earliest experiments of this kind in this country were under- 
taken by Ina Jephson with the use of playing cards at the S.P.R. 
in 1923. She was the first experimenter to conduct specific tests into 
“clairvoyance” as distinguished from “telepathy” or GESP (i.e., 
undifferentiated psi activity) (12). Further experiments were con- 
ducted by Besterman, Soal, and Jephson (13) ; and still further in- 
vestigations by Jephson a year or so later continued her study of 
clairvoyance (14). 

The first very high-scoring subject was reported upon by G. N. 
M. Tyrrell (President of the S.P.R. in 1945-46). Tyrrell’s in- 
terest lay largely in the philosophical aspect of psychical research. 
He wrote many books and articles on the subject, and his Personality 
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of Man (15) has been described by Dr. Soal as “probably the best 
book of its kind in the [English] language.” His experiments with 
his high-scoring subject, Miss G. Johnson, produced a series of 
scores with odds against chance of an astronomical order (16, 17). 
Tyrrell was an engineer by profession and invented and used in his 
experiments an extremely ingenious machine by which he evaluated 
various types and categories of psi faculty (clairvoyance, telepathy, 
undifferentiated ESP, and prediction). 

A machine for testing pure clairvoyance has also been constructed 
by Mr. Denys Parsons, M.Sc., but it has not been in use in experi- 
ments where the experimenters have had the good fortune to obtain 
significant scores (18). 

From the mid-1930’s onwards Dr. S. G. Soal came to the fore as 
the leading British investigator. Perhaps his most interesting sub- 
ject was Basil Shackleton, whose card guessing scores displayed not 
only prolonged telepathic success but a persistent, apparently pre- 
cognitive time-displacement of some 2-3 seconds into the future. 

The history of these experiments is curious and interesting. 
Soal first made the acquaintance of Shackleton in the early part of 
the year 1936. At that time Soal was carrying out in London an 
extensive repetition of Rhine’s experiments with ESP cards, an 
investigation which lasted for five years during which he tested 
160 persons and recorded over 128,000 guesses (19). The results 
of this prolonged probe appeared to be completely negative and in- 
duced in Dr. Soal for the time being a feeling of doubt regarding the 
validity of the results reported from America, an agnosticism towards 
the whole field of quantitative research. Meanwhile Whately Car- 
ington, a leading experimenter who concerned himself also with the 
theoretical problems of ESP (20), had carried out at Cambridge 
a remarkable series of experiments in telepathy using drawings as 
targets (21). In one of these experiments the participants were 
persons scattered over England, Holland, and America. The 
outstanding feature in these experiments noticed by Carington was 
a tendency for his percipients to score with some success not only 
in connection with the drawings shown in his Cambridge study 
“now”’—at the time of the guessing—but also in connection with the 
drawings shown on an earlier occasion and, still more surprising, 
to be shown on a future occasion. Carington called this effect 
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“displacement” : it suggested a displacement in time; or a “scatter” 
effect, “like bullet holes scattered round the bull’s eye on a target” 
to quote the simile used by Dr. West. In the autumn of 1939 
Carington wrote to Soal begging him to re-examine his score sheets 
in the five-year series mentioned above, and to see whether, although 
he had written off the experiments as a total failure, further study 
might not reveal the same significant “displacement” effects Caring- 
ton had obtained with his drawings. At first Soal was reluctant to 
embark upon so arduous a task in response to an hypothesis whose 
novelty masked recognition of its importance. But Carington con- 
tinued his pressure; Soal finally undertook the re-assessment; and 
he was rewarded by finding among his former percipients two 
subjects, Basil Shackleton and Gloria Stewart, whose guesses showed 
the same displacement effect, a significant scoring on the cards 
preceding or following the card focussed on by the agent. In other 
words, whereas earlier telepathy experiments had asked only the 
traditional question “Can you tell me what I am looking at now?” 
these new findings were to enlarge the scope of all future experi- 
ments of this kind to include the additional question “Or what I was 
looking at before, or am going to look at next.” The whole scene 
was changed, the horizon thrust back, and the complexity of the 
experiments increased. 

Efforts to renew contact with these two subjects resulted firstly 
in a long series of further experiments with Basil Shackleton, in 
difficult war-time conditions in London from January 1941 to April 
1943, undertaken by Soal with the collaboration of a colleague, 
K. M. Goldney. Their subsequent report, with the provocative title 
“Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy” (22), showed significant 
precognitive results throughout the experiments with over-all odds 
against chance of more than 10*° to 1—ten million, million, million, 
million, million, million to one! The number of failed guesses re- 
quired to reduce this result to insignificance would greatly exceed all 
the experiments that have ever been done or are ever likely to be 
done in future. 

These experiments with Shackleton provide the best experi- 
mental evidence for precognition that has so far been obtained. But 
since some of the experiments were so designed as to produce an 
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effect preceding its own cause, or appearing to do so, it is small 
wonder that they have caused unending controversy and efforts to 
establish an- alternative explanation. The theoretical aspects of 
precognition have been written upon by the philosopher Professor 
C. D. Broad (23) (President of the S.P.R. 1935-36 and again 
holding that position at the present time). Other factors in the 
Shackleton experiments were a total failure to produce “clairvoyance” 
results, even when the subject was unaware whether the tests were 
designed for “clairvoyance” or “telepathy”; variations in success 
and “pattern” according to the person who acted as agent; and 
Shackleton’s gradual loss of interest in the tests followed by failure 
of his powers. 

Soal then proceeded in 1945 to renewed experiments with Mrs. 
Gloria Stewart. The experiments with her lasted over four years 
and nearly 50,000 guesses were recorded (24, 25, 26, 27). Many 
hypotheses were tested and interesting results noted. But she did 
not now exhibit the hoped-for displacement effects noticed in her 
earlier 1936 guesses. On the other hand her scoring on the card 
actually being looked at by the agent was at a higher level than any 
she had reached earlier. Mrs. Stewart’s rate of scoring was more or 
less the same as Shackleton’s, but the work with her lasted much 
longer and the overall significance of her scores therefore greatly 
exceeded even the astronomical success of Shackleton’s. As with 
Shackleton, only some of the persons tested were successful agents, 
and the “pattern” of success varied from agent to agent; as with 
Shackleton, Mrs. Stewart failed completely in “clairvoyance” tests 
as opposed to “telepathy” tests. One curious fact emerged: she 
scored negatively on the card one ahead of the target card, i.e., the 
card on which Shackleton had scored so significantly and persistently. 
Why was this? Soal suggested that jealousy of Shackleton’s famous 
results might have been the influencing factor and explanation. Here 
we are directed towards a study of those “personality factors” 
which, more particularly in America, have been the object of inten- 
sive study in recent years. 

Soal’s success in discovering high-scoring subjects continues to 
the present time. In the last couple of years he has found what 
appear to be the highest-scoring subjects yet known and his book 
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reporting on the experiments with these two adolescent boys is short- 
ly to be published.? 

A considerable amount of experimental work has been ac- 
complished by two other well-known researchers: Dr. D. J. West 
(one time Research Officer of the S.P.R.) and G. W. Fisk (the 
present Editor). 

Fisk has devised a new type of “Clock Cards,” for use in experi- 
mental work in place of the usual ESP cards with five geometrical 
designs. A clock face is shown on each card, the hour hand of the 
clock pointing to one of the 12 hour positions. The use of these 
cards renders the test more sensitive statistically (28, 29). Though 

nothing as spectacular as Soal’s work has come to light through the 
efforts of Fisk and West, their steady accumulation of experimental 
data has added to our knowledge and tested out various hypoth- 
eses (30-38). Their findings have been concerned largely with those 
“personality factors” in experimental work mentioned earlier: the 
hypothesis that the personalities not only of the subject but of the 
investigators also are a vital factor in the results achieved. Both in 
this country and in America this aspect of research is prominent 
in all recent work and will undoubtedly occupy the attention of re- 
searchers more and more in future. 

As regards evidence for psychokinesis (PK), the alleged in- 
fluence of mind upon matter for which considerable claims have been 
made in America through experiments with dice—these claims are 
highly controversial. There have, however, been some interesting 
tests done in England, albeit on a very small scale compared with 
ESP tests (39, 40, 41). Fisk discovered the first subject (Dr. 
Jessie Blundun) to give a positive score in a long series (two-three 
years) of PK experiments. These were most interesting experiments, 
since the targets were decided daily by Fisk (the experimenter), and 
thus the positive results apparently necessitated the use of both telep- 
athy and PK faculty by the subject. The odds achieved in these 
unique experiments were about 30,000 to 1 against chance (42). But 
much further research would be needed before experimenters in this 
country as a whole are likely to have confidence in PK results. 


*Since this article first appeared the book has been published. It is The 
Mind Readers: Some Recent Experiments in Telepathy by S. G. Soal and H. T. 
Bowden, Faber and Faber, London, 1959 and Doubleday, New York, 1960. 
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Finally, as a most interesting and suggestive development, there 
is the hypothesis put forward by Professor Sir Alister Hardy, F.R.S., 
the eminent zoologist, postulating the working of a psi faculty in 
evolution (43, 44). 

Our main difficulty is the rarity of high-scoring subjects with 
whom one can obtain well defined data in answer to experimental 
hypotheses. Those mentioned here: Basil Shackleton, Gloria 
Stewart, Gertrude Johnson, together with Dr. Soal’s latest (1955- 
57) high-scoring adolescents, are the product of the last quarter of 
a century’s experiments in this country. But we must never forget 
that the subject is being pursued by a mere handful of enthusiastic 
experimenters. The need is for a vast increase in the number of 
experimental workers and for the subject of parapsychology to form 
part of the curriculum in universities. The lack of premises and 
money, more acute than ever since the late war, holds out little 
hope of this being achieved in the near future. 

What this country can boast is a succession of great scientists 
and internationally renowned figures who have shown their interest 
in and support of this subject by their tenure of the position of Presi- 
dent of the Society for Psychical Research. We need only mention 
such names as Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord 


Rayleigh (father and son), Charles Richet, Henri Bergson, Cam- 
mille Flammarion, and Professor C. D. Broad, to indicate the lead- 
ing place this country has maintained in this respect. 

Though as yet the subject of parapsychology forms no part of 
the work of any university in this country, university recognition 
is afforded by the Doctorates conferred in recent years for theses 
directly connected with parapsychology : 


London University* 
conferred the Ph.D. on J. Hettinger in 1940 for his 
thesis “The Ultra Perceptive Faculty” (see Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. 49, pp. 17-18) ; 


conferred the D.Sc. on S. G. Soal in 1945 for his thesis 
“Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy” etc. (see Jour- 
nal of S.P.R., Vol. 33, p. 120). 


* London University conferred, also, the M.A. degree on F. Claude Palmer 
in 1952 for a thesis entitled “The Influence of Unconscious Factors as Revealed 
in Experiments on Telepathy and Mental Testing in the Same Group of Indi- 
viduals.” 
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Cambridge University 
conferred the M.D. on Dr. L. Bendit in 1943 for his 
thesis dealing with paranormal perceptions occurring in 
psychopathological states (see Journal of S.P.R., Vol. 
33, p. 27). 


Oxford University 
conferred the D. Phil. on the Rev. V. Kirk-Duncan in 
1944 for his thesis “A Study of Certain Aspects of prima 
facie Extra-Sensory Cognition” (see Journal of S.P.R., 
Vol. 33, p. 120). 


Psychical research in the United Kingdom cannot yet claim the 
distinction of a professorial Chair such as Dr. Tenhaeff has so 
worthily filled at Utrecht, but the granting of four doctorates by 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London Universities for theses on psychical 
subjects encourages the hope for further academic recognition. 

To sum up, it will be seen that during the last thirty years the 
Society has accomplished a great deal of work in many branches of 
psychical research. Positive results have been much more con- 
spicuous on the quantitative than the qualitative side: as to the latter 
it is, one may hope, a case of reculer pour mieux sauter. But the 
sum total of the Society’s activities is better balanced now than at 
the time of its Jubilee. 

There was a time when complaints were levelled against psychical 
researchers that they accumulated facts, and heterogeneous: facts at 
that, without any attempt to reduce them to a coherent theoretical 
system, or to co-ordinate them with other departments of knowledge. 
Largely as a response to the new problems raised by quantitative 
research, this defect has now been remedied by several papers on 
the theory of our subject by such authorities as Professor C. D. 
Broad (President 1935-36 and 1958), Professor H. H. Price (Presi- 
dent 1939-41), Professor Sir Alister Hardy, Dr. J. R. Smythies, and 
others. 
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COMMENTS AND LETTERS 


To the Editors: 


In his experiments in PK placement, Mr. Forwald has obtained 
significant lateral displacement of the dice. He attributes the lateral 
displacement to the action of PK as a physical force pushing or pull- 
ing the die the distance it is laterally displaced. An alternative hy- 
pothesis is that PK acts at moments of unstable equilibrium of the 
rolling die? to increase its lateral displacement. The total distance 
travelled by the die would not be affected if PK acts in this manner 
solely to increase the lateral displacement. In this case the lateral 
and longitudinal displacements of the die would vary inversely. On 
the other hand, if PK acts as a lateral force on the die, increase in 
its longitudinal displacement would be accompanied by an increase 
in its lateral displacement. 

In answer to this contention,* Forwald has presented the results 
of PK placement tests in which significant lateral displacement oc- 
curred without a significant difference between the longitudinal dis- 
placements on the two sides of the tablet The results presented by 
Forwald indicate the absence of a relationship between the longi- 
tudinal displacement of the die and the direction of its lateral dis- 
placement. However, they provide no evidence on the question of the 
relationship between the longitudinal distance the die rolls and the 
amount of its lateral displacement. 

From the terminal positions of the dice, which were presumably 
recorded by Forwald, the relationship between the longitudinal and 
lateral displacements can be determined. An inverse relationship 
will support the hypothesis that PK acts at moments of unstable 
equilibrium, while a direct relationship will support each of two 
hypotheses that account for lateral displacement. One is Forwald’s 


*Forwald, H. An approach to instrumental investigation of psychokinesis. J. 
Parapsychol., 1954, 18, 219-33. 
*Nash, C. B. The PK mechanism. J. Soc. psych. Res. (London), 1955, 38, 


* Nash, C. B., and Forwald, H. Discussion of the interpretation of Forwald’s 
PK placement results. J. Parapsychol., 1956, 20, 53-58. 

‘Forwald, H. A continuation of the study of psychokinesis and physical condi- 
tions. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 98-121. 
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hypothesis that lateral displacement is the result of the action of PK 
as a lateral force on the die. The other is that lateral displacement 
is the result of a force acting directly on the apparatus rather than 
on the dice. Slight tilting of the apparatus toward the target side 
would cause the lateral displacement to increase in direct proportion 
to the longitudinal distance traversed by the die. That the force in 
any case would be paranormal rather than normal is favored by the 
occurrence of lateral displacement in only the first trial of each set 
of Forwald’s experiments. There is no apparent reason, for example, 
why tilting of the apparatus by a normal force would be thus re- 
stricted, while initial salience of scoring within the set is a common 
characteristic of PK® as well as of ESP. 

The possibility remains that PK may be directed to produce an 
effect which supports the hypothesis favored by the agent (and it 
will be remembered that Forwald generally worked alone and was 
his own subject). For example, PK could be directed to increase 
the longitudinal as well as the lateral displacement, thereby causing 
a direct variation between them in apparent support of Forwald’s 
hypothesis, even though PK acted only at moments of unstable 
equilibrium of the rolling die. 


C. B. NasH | 


Parapsychology Laboratory 
St. Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia 31 Pa. 


To the Editors: 


Dr. Nash’s letter to the Editors has brought me to make an in- 
vestigation of the data on position effects presented in my report to 
the P. A. convention in New York last September. The report con- 
tains an investigation of position effects in the five-throw unit on the 
basis of averages obtained from an extensive group of data (39 stand- 
ard series). There are definite trends in the deviations in the five 
positions. I shall deal here with the data of the throwing positions 
1 and 2 as being the most suitable for a comparison. 

Dr. Nash distinguishes between his hypothesis that “PK acts at 
moments of unstable equilibrium . . . in which case the lateral and 
longitudinal displacements of the die would vary inversely” and the 


* Rhine, J. B., and Humphrey, B. M. The PK effect: special evidence from hit 
patterns. II. Quarter distributions of the set. J. Parapsychol., 1944, 8, 254-71. 
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hypothesis that PK acts as a lateral force on the die, in which case 
(according to Dr. Nash) “‘increase in its longitudinal displacement 
would be accompanied by an increase in its lateral displacement.” 

The investigation has given the rather interesting result that the 
conditions are approximately in accordance with the first of these 
hypotheses when the A-side is the target, but in accordance with the 
second hypothesis when the B-side is the target. 

The data are the following: 


Target A Target B 
Average of 39 Series 


Throw 1 Throw 2 Throw 1 Throw 2 
Longitudinal travel xg cm. 34.75 35.29 36.14 35.57 


Lateral aberration y’) cm. 47.15 +0.77 +460 +1.56 


As it is unreasonable to suppose different mechanisms at work 
for A- and B-targets, I would rather say that data of this kind are 
not suited for distinguishing between the hypotheses under considera- 
tion. The data represent averages calculated on the basis of a vast 
amount of material. The single cube in a release does not move in 
accordance with a mathematically defined trajectory, so the produc- 
tion of the aberration through the six cubes taking part in a release 
surely represents a very complicated process. 

Concerning the alternative suggestion of a slight tilting of the 
apparatus, I can only say that such a phenomenon has never been 
observed in these experiments. The apparatus is fastened to a heavy 
table which carries additional loads in its lower part. The weight 
of the total arrangement may be approximately 100 kilograms, and it 
rests on a solid concrete floor. 

It is a fact that the introduction of the conception of ‘‘side force” 
in this investigation has proved very useful. As shown in a recent 
paper® the energies calculated on the basis of this force have led to 
the establishment of lawful relationships with certain conditions with- 
in atomic physics. But, as stated in that paper, the “side force” as 
calculated on the basis of the observed data in a series must be con- 
sidered as a measure and not as a real force. 


*In the June, 1959, issue of this Journal. 
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The suggestion contained in the last paragraph of Dr. Nash’s 
letter I would prefer to term a speculation and not a hypothesis, be- 
cause it appears logically untestable. For the advancement of the 
research, constructive hypotheses are needed on the basis of which 
we can design experiments. 


H. Forwatp 


Box 4611 
Ludvika, Sweden 





BOOK REVIEWS 


SoaL, S. G., AND Bowpen, H. T. The Mind Readers. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1959. 290 pp. $3.95. 


The Mind Readers was selected for the William McDougall 
Award as the outstanding publication in parapsychology during 1959 
(see the Parapsychology Bulletin, No. 52, February, 1960). The 
book is about a series of phenomenally high-scoring ESP tests con- 
ducted with two teen-aged Welsh boys, first cousins whose surname 
is Jones. Glyn was the percipient and Ieuan was the agent in most 
of the successful tests. The exceptions—which include highly sig- 
nificant clairvoyance results, successful tests when other agents 
worked with Glyn, and one score of 15 hits in a run of 25 trials 
(15/25) when the boys reversed their usual roles—are especially 
relevant to the main question raised by the findings: What is the 
secret of Glyn’s success? 

The investigation had its beginning in August, 1955, and the 
book traces the developments through October, 1957. The principal 
experimenters lived in London, and many trips back and forth be- 
tween London and Wales, a distance of about 250 miles, as well as 
a number of shorter journeys, were made. On a conservative esti- 
mate, the investigation required 15,000 passenger miles of travel, 
mostly by automobile. This made possible 15 different periods of 
testing: 11 of them when the investigators went to Wales, and the 
other four when the Jones boys were brought to London. The 
story is presented in the book in terms of these testing periods, 
which follow one upon another like the scenes of a drama. The 
developments need to be traced in outline to provide a background 
for the discussion of points of special interest. 

When Dr. Soal went for a short vacation to Wales in August, 
1955, he stayed with one of the Jones families, as he had been doing 
for years. He had brought along several packs of cards, each one 
containing five each of five different animal pictures, for testing ESP. 
When an opportunity was found for experimentation, he set up a 
suitable screen across the middle of a table. Then a percipient, who 
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was seated at one end of the table, attempted to name cards which 
S.G.S. showed to a second person, the agent, seated back of the screen 
at the other end of the table, a test for general extrasensory percep- 
tion (GESP). After testing various pairs from the two Jones 
families without any success, he got a significant score in eight runs 
with Glyn as percipient when his cousin, Rowenna, was acting as 
agent (57/200). Two days later Glyn got a score of 59/200 when 
his cousin Ieuan was agent. 

At this point S.G.S. offered the boys money prizes for run scores 
above 8 as an inducement to continue with the tests, and the next 
session showed a marked improvement. In the first trials, with Ieuan 
looking at the cards, Glyn made a score of 90/200. Immediately 
afterward he made a score of 77/200 in clairvoyance trials (chance 
odds of more than 1,000,000,000 to 1). In this first clairvoyance 
test S.G.S.: placed the shuffled pack face down back of the screen and 
lifted the cards, one by one, about an inch above the pack while Glyn 
called them. Ieuan was seated in his usual position and simply 
watched the proceedings. 

In the next session two days later, GESP runs with Ieuan look- 
ing at the cards were alternated with clairvoyance runs. The former 
gave a score of 56/100, while the latter gave 52/125 (chance odds 
for a score this high or higher in five runs are about 500,000,000 to 
1). On this occasion S.G.S. held the shuffled pack below the level 
of the table and covered the top card with a larger square of card- 
board before raising the pack up even with the tabletop and sliding 
the covered card onto the table for Glyn to call. Thus no one saw 
the back of the card while it was serving as the target of a clair- 
voyance trial during these runs, but it seems that the procedure as 
described would not have made it impossible for Ieuan to see the 
back of the next card. 

This detailed discussion of the first period of the investigation is 
necessary because the results have a bearing on the interpretation 
of later findings. The rest of the story can be covered in more 
general terms. 

Upon returning to London, S.G.S. informed Mr. H. T. Bowden, 
who had been his collaborator in a long series of unsuccessful ESP 
tests with Birkbeck College students, about his findings. H.T.B. 
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promptly drove to Wales alone for a two-day period of testing. 
Glyn averaged more than double mean chance expectation in 39 
GESP runs with Ieuan as agent, but five clairvoyance runs scattered 
among these yielded only 19 hits. S.G.S. expresses regret that 
H.T.B. did not carry out more clairvoyance runs and says that “the 
failure of the clairvoyance tests which had been so brilliantly success- 
ful at my own visit, was a tremendous disappointment from which 
it took me some time to recover” (p. 47). 

A month later S.G.S., H.T.B., and Mrs. K. M. Goldney, who had 
been S.G.S.’s co-experimenter in the research with B.S., went to 
Wales and got scores of approximately two times the expected chance 
average with the screened GESP procedure, but eight runs done in 
succession for clairvoyance gave a score of 48/200. This was an 
average of six hits per run, but instead of taking these results as 
justification for continuing with clairvoyance tests, the experimenters 
were discouraged from doing so because of the much higher rate of 
scoring when Ieuan looked at the cards. (Except for occasional 
clairvoyance runs interspersed among the GESP tests, no further 
concentrated effort was made until August, 1957, to see if Glyn could 
score when no one was looking at the cards, and by that time his 
ability to score with Ieuan as agent had apparently waned. At least 
it had become more elusive and unreliable than it had been earlier.) 

The fourth (and final) member of the experimental team of 
workers who had previously been associated with S.G.S. to be initi- 
ated into this work was Mr. F. Bateman, who had participated in the 
research with Mrs. Stewart. He was already in Wales on vacation 
when H.T.B. drove down in October, 1955, to bring the boys to 
London. A short series of trials with the percipient (Glyn) and 
agent (Ieuan) screened from each other in the same room gave a 
score of 46/100; but when they were in separate rooms with the 
connecting door closed the score was only 27/100. 

Beginning with the first London visit, the chief concern of the 
investigators was to have the boys work before witnesses who were 
especially invited to observe the tests. The object was to have these 
observers take part in such a way that they would be able to write 
out and sign statements in support of the results, provided the scores 
were significant. During the first London visit the boys worked at 
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the headquarters of the S.P.R. and they were able to score at their 
usual high level before a number of members of that organization. 
One score of 18/25 was also witnessed by Prof. C. A. Mace of Birk- 
beck College. 

A November visit to Wales led to what is described as “an un- 
fortunate episode” which nearly caused the abandonment of the whole 
investigation. The boys were suspected of attempting to use an audi- 
tory code. They were only scolded for not keeping quiet, and they 
then scored well when no sign of a code could be detected. In two 
short series between two rooms with the connecting door closed the 
scores were 67/100 and 50/100, both highly significant; and the 
experimenters, who were especially alerted to the possibility of sig- 
nalling, were both of the opinion that no code was used. However, 
in December Ieuan was again obviously using noises to signal to 
Glyn. The latter, when confronted by S.G.S., readily confessed, and 
the experiments were interrupted for four months. Indeed, it was 
only at the urging of others that S.G.S. and H.T.B. decided to 
resume the work at all. 

In April, 1956, S.G.S. and F.B. found that the boys were again 
successful when there was no sign of a code. Then an experiment 
was conducted to check upon whether any undetected code might be 
in use. With the boys already in their places and under a rule of 
strict silence, test cards with five new pictures were sprung on them 
by surprise. There is no reason to suppose that the boys had con- 
sidered the possibility that a different set of test pictures might be 
introduced in this manner and had thus anticipated the need for a 
’ kind of code which they could use at once in such an emergency. 
Good scores were obtained immediately with the new cards: 47/100 
at four feet, and 43/100 between two rooms at 16 feet. Two days 
later S.G.S., having remained in Wales for further work, once more 
tried testing between two rooms with the door closed. For some 
reason which the authors cannot explain but which they attribute 
to a psychological inhibition, the boys could no longer score when 
the door was completely shut. This fact led to the first testing out- 
doors, where successful results were obtained at the greatest dis- 
tances yet tried (52 and 69 feet). 
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A second visit to London (May, 1956) was devoted to tests at 
Birkbeck College and to outdoor tests on the St. Paul’s School play- 
ing field. Only the latter part of the last session at St. Paul’s pro- 
duced consistently high scores (at distances of 66 and 99 feet), and 
the authors cite indications that the boys were inhibited at other 
times by the presence of some of the visitors. 

The summer period in Wales, July 27-August 10, 1956, was 
largely devoted to outdoor experiments at increasing distances be- 
tween agent and percipient. During these tests the scoring reached a 
new high level, two runs giving perfect scores of 25 and many others 
being in the 15-24 range. A number of academic people were added 
to the list of witnesses. During this period, also, tests were con- 
ducted when H.T.B. and the two boys were dressed in bathing suits 
as a safeguard against the use of concealed wireless signalling equip- 
ment. These trials were made at 166 feet, the greatest distance used 
in the experiments, and the results were highly significant (95/150). 
S.G.S. immediately searched both boys for any objects that might be 
concealed under their suits. 

The third London visit, later in August, was for the purpose of 
allowing Mr. Jack Salvin, a conjuror and expert on methods of simu- 
lating telepathy, to test the boys. Mr. Salvin (deceased) was a 
member of the S.P.R. and was known to be skeptical regarding 
ESP. He pronounced himself completely satisfied by the results of 
the tests conducted between two rooms at the S.P.R. 

The high point of the witnessed tests was reached in a session 
during September, when Prof. Mundle of Bangor University and Dr. 
Whitehead of the University of Wales took charge of tests made at 
a distance of 100 feet with highly significant results. 

The Jones families had begun to lose patience with the investiga- 
tion, and as an inducement to continue they were promised any 
royalties that might be earned from books and articles about the 
experiments. Under this agreement, a final visit was made to Lon- 
don in October, 1956, for the purpose of testing the boys when they 
were both connected with electroencephalographs. No significant 
correlations were obtained, but, as the authors point out, there was 


no reason to expect them, since only chance scores were made in the 
ESP tests. 
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A visit to Wales by S.G.S. in January, 1957, showed that Glyn 
had not lost his ability and in April tests indoors under the usual 
conditions yielded some significant results. Then, as a result of a 
playful challenge by Glyn’s sister, Eira, S.G.S. hypnotized Glyn. He 
then scored 11 successive hits while S.G.S. and Eira were looking 
at the cards. At this point S.G.S. brought the subject out of the 
trance. Over the next few days, Glyn made a number of high scores 
with the aid of both hypnotic and post-hypnotic suggestion while 
Ieuan was agent, and on one occasion Ieuan got a score of 15/25 in 
hypnosis while Glyn was agent. 

In August Glyn made a number of clairvoyance runs (when 
Ieuan was not available to act as agent) with only chance results. 
In October, the boys were tested (not by the experimenters) on a 
TV appearance in Manchester, and Glyn scored five hits in seven 
trials. 

What is the secret of Glyn’s success? 

Is there evidence for ESP—at least from some of the trials? 
For this reviewer the answer is a qualified yes, but this is not the 
emphatic yes the book gives. Dr. Soal’s answer reveals a hyper- 
sensitivity to criticism. Referring repeatedly to recent critics who 
claim that ESP has not been established in earlier experiments since 
the experimenters themselves could have helped to produce the 
results fraudulently, he dignifies his attackers by appearing to agree 
that the investigators must always provide controls against their 
own dishonesty. Dr. Soal’s driving purpose became that of showing 
that the results did not depend upon the regular team of investi- 
gators. He therefore discounted those trials made when he was the 
only scientist present. For the scientific purposes which this book 
can properly serve, this is both unnecessary and unjustified. 

The question is not whether this work alone would be sufficient 
to prove the occurrence of ESP. Rather, it is: Accepting the fact 
that ESP has been firmly established by earlier evidence, do any of 
these results justify taking seriously the interpretation that Glyn 
Jones was using this ability? Is it another case of ESP? Results 
obtained by S.G.S. alone are clearly relevant to this question if the 
conditions are adequate to deal with other possible explanations. 
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In GESP tests, the possibility that the agent may consciously or 
unconsciously provide sensory cues to the percipient must be taken 
into account. This counter-hypothesis is especially difficult to rule 
out in a conclusive manner when the agent and percipient are known 
to each other and their motives may not be purely scientific and im- 
personal. For this reason, the best evidence that Glyn had remark- 
able ESP abilities is provided by the clairvoyance scores made during 
Dr. Soal’s first visit. The level of significance is so high that the 
failure of the later efforts to get results under clairvoyance conditions 
does not appreciably alter the statistical case. 

The alternative interpretation of the clairvoyance results is not 
chance but the possibility that Ieuan may have identified some of the 
cards from their backs and have signalled to Glyn. While this possi- 
bility cannot be conclusively ruled out, it is difficult to reconcile with 
the facts. The very first clairvoyance runs, which S.G.S. decided to 
try on the spur of the moment, gave a score (77/200), which was 
nearly as high as that of the preceding GESP runs (90/200). On 
the signalling hypothesis, would the results mean that Ieuan recog- 
nized the cards almost as well from the backs as from their faces? Or 
were the boys deliberately not trying to get a higher score in the 
GESP runs? Aside from the question of accounting for the facts 
on the assumption of some kind of signalling, it is psychologically 
difficult to understand when or how Ieuan could have learned to as- 
sociate the backs of the cards with the pictures on their faces. Since 
he had in the preceding tests only been required to look at the faces, 
he had no reason to be interested in their backs. And inasmuch as 
a number of decks were used in rotation, he would have needed to 
be familiar with several packs from the backs to achieve “clairvoy- 
ance”’ scores. 

But when the investigators settled down to doing GESP almost 
exclusively, their acceptance of one person, Ieuan, in the role of agent 
as an essential experimental condition placed a very heavy burden 
upon the research. The work developed thereafter as a continuous 
struggle to prove to the critics, real and imaginary, that Ieuan was 
not signalling to Glyn. The discovery, relatively early in the investi- 
gation, that the boys were using a crude sound code did not weaken 
the case, since the weakness was already there, inherent in the test 
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procedure. This development really helped by making the investi- 
gators more sensitive to the necessity of dealing with the question. 
The experiment with new and unfamiliar test cards was certainly 
relevant to this 1ssue, though it is not offered as conclusive. 

Thus the “new-card experiment” weakens a hypothesis that has 
since been advanced. This hypothesis, offered as a counter-explana- 
tion, supposes that an ultrasonic whistle, which can be heard by 
young people but rarely by adults, might have been used. The ultra- 
sonic whistle hypothesis was not raised explicitly while the experi- 
ments were in progress. Before the book was published in Britain, 
however, it had been suggested by at least one critic who had learned 
about the experiments. In the final appendix to the book, S.G.S. 
argues against this hypothesis, and in more recently published state- 
ments (e.g., S.P.R. Journal, December, 1959) he has held to the 
position that the evidence from the GESP conditions is sufficient to 
rule out this explanation. By contrast, however, some of the invited 
witnesses, who wrote and signed statements indicating they were 
satisfied that the results were genuine, have since conceded that some 
of the scores could have been obtained by this means. As far as I 
know, none of them has stated that it has been proved that they were 
so obtained, and several of them have said that they consider it un- 
likely that undetected signalling occurred. There is no direct evi- 
dence that an ultrasonic whistle was used, although demonstrations 
made by Mr. Christopher Scott in the role of agent and Mrs. Scott 
as percipient showed that this method could have been used under 
some of the test conditions without detection. The trick, as they 
practiced it for demonstration purposes, was not detected by some of 
the observers of tests of the Jones boys, including Mr. Salvin. (I am 
indebted to Mr. Scott and Mrs. Goldney for allowing me to see a 
copy of their manuscript dealing with this topic in advance of publi- 
cation. ) 

The strongest evidence against signalling by sensory means is 
found in the results obtained when no one acted as agent—the clair- 
voyance data. But the importance of these results as well as of the 
remainder of the findings does not depend upon being able to make a 
conclusive case for ESP from them. Parapsychology’s greatest need 
today is for good exploratory work—research producing new ideas, 
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especially ideas regarding how psi operates and how to bring it under 
control. The case for The Mind Readers as an outstanding example 
of exploratory research has been well stated by Dr. J. B. Rhine in 
his commentary which appears in the book in Appendix O. 

However, the GESP results, even though they fail to provide 
conclusive evidence of ESP, do have some features that make them 
relevant to this issue. A brief review of the reasons why they de- 
serve to be considered seriously may help in evaluating this case. 
These reasons are: (1) the new-card experiments; (2) the results 
with Rowenna and Eira as agent, especially the latter session in 
which it is clear that no advance notice was given; (3) the bathing- 
suit experiment; (4) the lack of decline in success with increasing 
distance; (5) the large variation in scores under the same objective 
conditions (typical of ESP) even though the failure to maintain a 
high level meant the loss of prize money; (6) the crudeness of the 
attempts in which the boys twice trigd to use codes; and (7) the 
failure of so many critical observers over such a long period of time 
to detect anything suspicious on any other occasion. 

Assuming that the GESP results are genuine, the motives of the 
subjects emerge as the most significant factor. For the boys them- 
selves, money prizes for high scores undoubtedly formed, the main 
source of their motivation. Their enthusiasm was further promoted 
by the family’s interest and by the respect which the boys’ roles in 
the research brought them. Glyn, we are told, especially seemed to 
like the prospects of publicity and fame, and the parade of witnesses 
doubtless spurred both of them to greater efforts. But the question 
of motivation is not one that can be understood in terms of the two 
boys alone. The other and perhaps the more important part of the 
picture is the one which shows the strong drive of the experimenters 
themselves. The facts show that S.G.S., once he had the first indi- 
cation of Glyn’s ESP ability, was carried forward by a determination 
to go ahead in the face of difficulties that would have stopped most 
investigators. This interest, undoubtedly shared by H.T.B., must 
have been imparted to some degree to the people who were drawn 
temporarily into the investigation. It seems likely that this stead- 
fast purpose affected the two boys and influenced their performance 
more than is brought out in the book. 
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In this American edition an introduction by the eminent British 
psychologist, Sir Cyril Burt, has replaced the original preface by the 
senior author. 

Fourteen appendices, taking up 51 pages, deal with a number of 
analyses for secondary effects and other considerations that bear 
upon the interpretation of the results. So far, these records have 
yielded less in the way of secondary effects than emerged from the 
studies of Dr. Soal’s two previous subjects, B.S. and Mrs. Stewart. 
However, the appendices are worth careful study by the serious 
student of the field. In addition to the many interesting facts that 
are clearly set forth, this is a good place to search for clues that may 
have been overlooked by the investigators. 

For example, one important fact that this reviewer had to piece 
together relates to the descriptions of Glyn’s work with agents other 
than Ieuan (Appendix J). These results, amounting to 661 trials 
spread over the two-year period, yielded a total score that is only six 
above mean chance expectation. This fact is interpreted as indi- 
cating that Ieuan had some unique qualification for the role of agent. 
But if we examine the results with other agents in their experi- 
mental context, the more detailed data seem to be opposed to the 
idea. It appears that, once the investigation was underway, other 
agents were used on some occasions because the scores with Ieuan 
were running at the chance level. In the very first work done with 
Glyn, Rowenna was the agent and the scores were almost as good 
(57/200) as those of the next session when Ieuan first served as 
agent (59/200). The next time Rowenna served as agent was on 
April 6, 1956, when four successive runs gave a score of 20; but the 
two runs immediately preceding and the four following during this 
session, when Ieuan was agent, gave a total score of only 35/150, 
which is not appreciably better. It is clearly not possible to say that 
Glyn failed because Rowenna was serving as agent. Similarly, two 
days later Glyn did three runs with three different agents with scores 
of only 5, 7, and 6; but these special trials were made because Ieuan 
had failed as agent. It is worth recalling, too, that the eleven suc- 
cessive hits by Glyn in his first trials under hypnosis were scored 
when Eira and S.G.S. were looking at the cards. 
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Thus, out of that total of 661 trials in which someone besides 
Ieuan acted as agent, 386 gave results which were in line with those 
that Glyn was getting with the regular agent at, or nearest to, those 
times. The remaining 275 trials with other agents were scattered 
here and there, and the fact that most of them came at the end of 
regular sessions suggests that they were made incidentally rather 
than as serious efforts to get high scores. The record does not indi- 
cate that much thought was given to testing agents other than Ieuan. 
What a difference it might have made, for example, if a number of 
the invited witnesses had been successful as agent when some of the 
higher scores were obtained! The course taken is all the more 
perplexing in the light of the number of people who had been found 
to work successfully as agents with Dr. Soal’s two previous subjects. 
In retrospect, the assumption that Glyn could only work with Ieuan 
shows up as a serious oversight in the general strategy of the re- 
search. 

Some commentators have expressed regret that more was not 
done to learn about ESP instead of continually trying to satisfy the 
critics. But who can say what the results would have been if the 
principal investigator had not been spurred on by this single over- 
whelming purpose? This did lead to a monumental effort, secured 
much cooperation, provided a variety of conditions and results, and 
showed what powerful drive can do to ESP when sustained ade- 
quately. This is no mean contribution to the research at this stage of 
parapsychology. It seems better, therefore, to accept the results for 
the many important questions they raise and to hope that other 
workers will be stirred to action by the challenge of the research. 
As exploratory work, the value of the findings depends upon future 
developments. Discussion is useful when oriented toward what 
should be done next, but is hardly that when directed primarily to- 
ward the impossible task of appraising an exploratory research by 
the standards of a conclusive one. 


J. G. Pratr 


Parapsychlogy Laboratory 
Duke University 
College Station 
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Das WELT DER PARAPSYCHOLOGIE. By Peter Ringger. Olten und 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Walter-Verlag, 1959. 222 pp. 


The author of this neatly bound volume makes an enthusiastic 
attempt to discuss the misty, eerie world of the occult and arrive at 
a self-consistent “Weltbild,” that is, a view of life. The method of 
approach and the quality of the writing reflect a conscientious and 
honest search and a wide intellectual latitude. The book also reflects 
the dire need for basic research in parapsychology. The “Weltbild”’ 
contains a large number of references and a bibliography of almost 
two hundred and fifty titles. A large part of this bibliography is 
made up of writings published after 1950. This is indeed an en- 
couraging expression of the increased interest in parapsychology. 

Perhaps the most lasting impression this book may leave with 
the reader is that, in the humanistic sense, it reflects optimism. It 
confirms man’s extrasensory abilities and emphasizes the catholic 
quality of psi experience. At times, however, the very meaning of 
parapsychology seems to get lost among the philosophical reflections. 

The “‘Weltbild” is divided into five sections with rather attractive 
titles: “The Image of Man in Parapsychology,” “Animals in the 
Power of the Occult,” “The Meaning of Space, Time, Causality, and 
Matter in Parapsychology,” “On the Brink of Death,” and “Man as 
a Citizen of Two Worlds.” One cannot help but feel that the choice 
of a less ambitious outline could possibly have led, with the same 
amount of effort, to a more coherent work on some aspects of psi 
phenomena. The field of parapsychology, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
is not sufficiently known, perhaps not even well enough defined as 
yet for a “Weltbild.” Many more great investigators and men of 
dedication, like the author of this volume, must come and go before 
parapsychology will be as firmly established as the much older 
sciences. The immediate task is to obtain scientifically decisive 
data through experimentation and research on the most fundamental 
elements of parapsychology: clairvoyance, telepathy, precognition, 
and psychokinesis. No one can be blamed for not being able to pin- 
point clearly the suspected common aspects between phenomena as 
widely different as ESP in animals, life after death in Tibetan my- 
thology, and the poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke. 
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Section I points to the incompleteness of the image of man as a 
creature of only “familiar” senses. Two of the chapters discuss the 
twin problems of “Prophecy and Free Will” and “Choice and Fate.” 
These questions are subjects of an ageless debate and they are cer- 
tainly worthy of reflection. As Professor Frei points out in his fore- 
word, it is always commendable to offer a new approach to ancient 
problems. This is exactly the purpose of the first section. But any 
new approach should be sufficiently justified. Further, the validity 
of the arguments should be amenable to experimental testing either 
de facto or in thought. It would have been encouraging to see some 
of this experimental spirit in the “Weltbild.” 

Section II is a ‘free for all” concerning paranormal behavior of 
animals. It is a section which should offer both entertainment and 
education to the reader. The paragraphs on animal navigation over- 
look the investigation of Matthews, Carthy, and other naturalists in 
favor of authors who promote the “instinctive” approach. One 
misses reference to the Duke investigation of bird navigation which 
has been in progress since 1953. 

The section on space, time, matter, and causality is rather specu- 
lative, with a large number of references bracketed distractingly. 
Dunne’s brilliant writings on “time” are unfortunately not mentioned 
and neither are they listed in the bibliography. This section contains 
the statement (p. 97) that “. . . qualitative research methods are 
better fit for parapsychology than quantitative ones.” This is an 
opinion that is hard to justify. 

The next section, on the subject of human and animal behavior 
on the brink of death, lists occult phenomena associated with dying. 
It investigates the character of “‘life’”’ just before and soon after death. 
Here, again, Dunne is not mentioned even though the argument of 
the man (p. 117) “watching himself, transparent, watching himself 
gravely ill” is truly reminiscent of Dunne’s “serial observer.” The 
descriptions of stopped clocks are just as fascinating and puzzling as 
ever, and they stay that way after one finishes reading the section. 
For those interested in the occult this section should provide stimu- 
lating reading matter. Discussion of experimental proposals would 
have added just a touch of pleasure for the research-minded readers. 

For those who would like to understand Dr. Ringger’s book but 
do not have the time to read it, reading the ends of chapters is sug- 
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gested. The terminal paragraphs conclude and summarize the pre- 
ceding contents. For those not familiar with German parapsycho- 
logical terminology the deciphering of words like “Exteriorisationer- 
scheinungen” should be good exercise. 

In summary, for a scientific treatise the ““Weltbild’” misses clarity 
and creative brilliance; for poetry it is short on inspired beauty. 
Nevertheless, it can be recommended for relaxing and seriously 
thought-provoking evenings; for, if we never say anything we may 
never be wrong, but neither shall we ever be right. 

J. T. Fraser 
Microcraft Consulting Service 


P.O. Box 164 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 





PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


SARA R. FEATHER 


[This section consists of abstracts of reports published in other 
journals and of unpublished reports filed at the Parapsychology Lab- 
oratory at Duke University. Readers may obtain unabridged copies 
(Thermo-Fax) of the unpublished reports by writing to the Journal 
of Parapsychology, College Station, Durham, N. C. The price is ten 
cents per page. | 


CruMBAuGH, J. C. ESP and flying saucers: a challenge to para- 
psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 604-606. 


Crumbaugh criticizes parapsychologists who claim they have 
established proof of the existence of ESP “‘in spite of admitted failure 
to specify conditions for a repeatable experiment.” His proposal for 
how they should go about furnishing “the necessary repeatability for 
experimental proof of ESP” calls for the repetition of one specific 
experimental design by three groups of at least five experimenters 
each, selected with respect to whether they have previously obtained 
(1) negative ESP results, (2) positive ESP results, and (3) no 
ESP results. According to Crumbaugh, the majority of experi- 
menters in each category would have to obtain significant positive 
results before the presence of an extrachance factor could be con- 
sidered “proven.” 


ManaGan, G. L. Subject motivation in an ESP task. (Unpub- 
lished manuscript. ) 


An investigation was made of the ESP performance of a college 
sophomore whose family background had led her to develop an 
interest in ESP. The experimenter classified her as a strong believer 
in ESP (sheep). However, because of a deep-seated conflict which 
the subject seemed to show, the experimenter predicted that she 
would score below mean chance expectation. 

The ESP tests were carried out chiefly at a distance of about 50 
miles. The subject wrote her calls on each test day to match the 
order of ESP symbols in four shuffled packs of cards on the experi- 
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menter’s desk. In Series A, in which negative scores were predicted, 
40 runs gave a total score that was 28 below the chance average 
(odds of 75 to 1 against occurrence on a random basis). Series B 
was conducted after the experimenter had told the subject why he 
thought the first series had been negative. For this series positive 
scoring was predicted, but the total score was only two hits more 
than the expected chance average. 

For Series C, positive scoring was again predicted. The first 
eight runs were conducted in the experimenter’s home during an- 
other visit of the subject to the Laboratory. These runs gave a 
positive deviation of 21 hits, which would be expected to occur on a 
chance basis about one time in 4800 samples of this size. The re- 
maining 32 runs of this series gave a score that was one below chance 
expectation. 

The difference between the first and last series in which the ex- 
perimenter successfully predicted the subject’s scoring trend was sig- 
nificant (P = .008, uncorrected for selection). These two series 
showed striking beginning salience effects: the negative scoring of 
Series A as well as the positive scoring of Series C was concentrated 
in the first half of the series. 


The study is presented as an exploratory research. The findings 
are discussed in relation to the importance of trying to relate ESP 
performance to individual motivational factors that are deeply rooted 
in the subject’s personality. These may influence psi performance to 
a larger extent than the conscious, momentary attitudes of the sub- 
ject at the time of taking the test.—J. G. Pratt 


RHINE, J. B. How does one decide about ESP? Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959, 14, 606-608. 


In this reply to Crumbaugh’s critical article (see abstract 
above), Rhine is concerned primarily with two major issues: Crum- 
baugh’s proposal as a scientific procedure, and the latter’s conception 
of where parapsychology stands today. First, Rhine questions the 
usefulness of the proposed quantitative result or “majority vote” 
method as a standard of evidence or canon of acceptability for any 
scientific question and for the ESP hypothesis in particular, feeling 
that each individual must decide for himself how many and just what 
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type of confirmatory researches he requires for acceptabliity of a new 
finding. Secondly, he questions the reasoning in Crumbaugh’s chal- 
lenge that if ESP is a genuine capacity, it will appear in a majority 
of experiments, when no one has claimed to be able to say under 
what conditions ESP will certainly appear in even a single case. 
Rhine distinguishes between the stage at which a phenomenon can be 
established as occurring and the later one of control over its produc- 
tion at will. He gives most space to outlining how one may effec- 
tively judge the case for ESP, and supplies the references needed. 


Rocers, W. C. A study of like pattern formations in twins. (Un- 
published manuscript. ) 


Six sets of identical twins, all college students except one set, who 
were students of nursing, were tested under GESP conditions. One 
twin of each set always acted as sender and the other as receiver. 
The total result for the group (594 runs) was not significant, al- 
though one set of twins (the nurses) obtained a deviation of +142 
in 80 runs (CR=8). The Kent-Rosanoff Association Test and 
the Rorschach Ink Blot Test were also administered in an effort to 
compare the pattern formation of twins. 





THE PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE 1960 COUNCIL 

Elections to the Council of the Parapsychological Association 
were held during November and December, 1959. The new Council 
consists of Dr. J. G. Pratt, President; Dr. G. R. Schmeidler, Vice- 
President ; Mr. W. G. Roll, Secretary; Dr. R. A. McConnell, Treas- 
urer; and three Councilmen: Miss Margaret Anderson, Dr. Karlis 
Osis, and Miss Rhea White. The amendment to the constitution 
concerning voting procedure was accepted. 

At the close of 1959, the membership of the Association consisted 
of 49 Members, 72 Associates, and 5 Honorary Members. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
The third annual convention of the Parapsychological Associa- 
tion will be held in New York City from Thursday, September 8, 
through Saturday, September 10, 1960. The Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee is Dr. Gardner Murphy and the Chairman of the 
Arrangements Committee, Miss Rhea White. 


CALL FOR PAPERS 
FOR THE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 

Any Member or Associate who wishes to present a paper at the 
convention should write to the Secretary of the Program Committee, 
Miss Margaret Anderson, Biophysics Dept., University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., to register his inten- 
tion and to record the topic of his proposed paper. (Papers may be 
read in absentia if the member is unable to attend in person.) In case 
a member is undecided regarding the choice of topic, two or more 
titles may be listed. For anyone to be eligible to present a paper, 
his letter must reach Miss Anderson by May 1, 1960. The Program 
Committee will then send each member proposing to give a paper 
information regarding the preparation of abstracts. Decisions re- 
garding the final choice of papers will be made by the Program Com- 
mittee on the basis of the abstracts. 

The Committee will also welcome suggestions from the member- 
ship regarding topics for symposia and general discussion as well as 
other ideas relevant to the planning of the Convention. 





GLOSSARY 


A description of the basic experimental methods, of the findings, and of the 
statistical procedures for evaluating ESP and PK results may be found in 
Parapsychology, Frontier Science of the Mind by J, B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt 
(published by Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, U.S.A., Blackwell Scien- 
tific Publications, Ltd. Oxford, England, and The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
Canada). 


AGENT: The “sender” in tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are 
to be apprehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 

BT (Basic Technique): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is laid 
aside by the experimenter as it is called by the subject. The check-up is made 

‘at the end of the run. 
CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 
a al The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 


Chance Expectation = Mean Chance Expectation: The most likely score if 
only chance variation is present. 

Chance Average: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 

CHI SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared 
divided by an expected value. Also a sum of the squares of CR’s. 

CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic cognition of the mental activities of another person. 

CR (Critical Ratio): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about the 
average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by 
consulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearsons.) 

CR, (Critical Ratio of the Difference): The observed difference between 
the average scores of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation 
of the difference. 

DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 
from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may 
be total (for a series of runs) or average (per run). 

DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 

Backward Displacement: ESP responses to targets preceding the intended 
targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places preceding 
the intended target are designated as (—1), (—2), (—3), etc. 
Forward Displacement: ESP responses to targets coming later than the in- 
tended targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the intended target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), ete. 

DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the pack before any are removed or checked. 

ESP (Extrasensory Perception) : Awareness of or response to an external event 
or influence not apprehended by sensory means. 

ESP CARDS: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
square, cross and waves (three parallel wavy lines). 

ESP PACK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 

Closed Pack: An ESP pack composed of five each of the five symbols. 
pe Pack: An ESP pack made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 
order. 
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EXPECTATION: See Chance. 

EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 

FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with 
methods such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus 
object is one of a known range). 

GESP (General Extrasensory Perception): A technique designed to test the 
occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either telepathy or clairvoy- 
ance or both to operate. 

MCE (Mean Chance Expectation) : see Chance. 

P (Probability): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency of 
a given event if chance alone were operative. 

PARANORMAL: Parapsychical or parapsychological. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY: A division of psychology dealing with behavioral or 
personal effects which do not fall within the scope of physical principles. 

PERCIPIENT: See Subject. 

PK (Psychokinesis): The direct influence exerted on a physical system by a 
subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation. 

PLACEMENT TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to 
try to influence falling objects to come to rest in a designated part of the 
throwing surface. 

PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 

PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A _ method of scoring responses to free 
material. A judge ranks the stimulus objects (usually pictures in sets of four) 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each response; and/or 
he ranks the responses with respect to their similarity to, or association with, 
each stimulus object. 

PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes which are non- 
physical in nature. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” and 
the technical one, “parapsychical.” 

PSI-MISSING: Exercise of psi ability in a way that avoids the target the 
subject is attempting to hit. 

PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. 
They include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH: Older term used for parapsychology. 


QD (Quarter Distribution) : The distribution of hits in the record page (or 
in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found in the 
four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit horizontally and 
vertically. 

RANDOM ORDER: An order of events which displays no trends or regulari- 
ties that would allow any inference regarding one event from one or more 
of the others in the series. 

RUN: A group of — usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in any given unit of trials. 

Total Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
Average Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 

SD (Standard Deviation): Usually the theoretical root mean square of the 

deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/npq in which n is the number 


of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and qg the probability 
of failure. 
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SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 

SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of 
one test occasion. 

SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a con- 
secutive group of trials, usually for the same target. 

SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in parapsychology today is a probability value of .01 or less, or a deviation in 
either direction such that the CR is 2.58 or greater. 

SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 

SPONTANEOUS PSI EXPERIENCE: Natural, unplanned occurrence of an 
event or experience that seems to involve parapsychical ability. 

STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some 
identifying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 

STM (Screened Touch Matching): An ESP card test in which the subject 
indicates in each trial (by pointing to one of five key positions) what he 
thinks the top card is in the inverted pack held by the experimenter behind 
a screen. The card is then laid opposite that position. 

SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most com- 
monly the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In 
PK tests, any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 

TARGET: In ESP (including precognition) the objective or mental events the 
subject is attempting to respond to. In PK tests, the faces of the die which the 
subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. In placement tests, the 
designated part of the throwing surface. 

Target Card: The card which the percipient is attempting to identify or 
otherwise indicate a knowledge of. 

sg a The pack of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 

Target Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up by PK. 

TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another 
person (as distinguished from clairvoyant cognition of objective events). 

TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK 
tests, a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 











